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ORIGINAL TALES. 





THE HERMIT OF THE BAIKAL. 


BY SOLYMAN BROWN. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


Tue largest lake in Asiatic Russia is situated in the southern 
part of the province of Irkutsk, and is called by the inhabitants, the 
Baikal. This immense reservoir, no less than one hundred and 
fifty miles in length, and of unfathomable depth, is bordered on 
every side by ranges of rugged mountains, inhabited only by mon- 
sters of the forest that roam in their native solitudes unmolested by 
man. The outlet of this inland-sea which is fed by many con- 
siderable streams, is the river Enissey, that discharges its waters 
into the Arctic ocean, and on the banks of which, not many miles 
from its source in the Baikal, stands the city of Irkutsk, capital of 
the province of the same name. 

It is in consequence of the seclusion of this city, and the loneli- 
ness of those inhospitable regions of untrodden wilderness which 
surround it, rather than aay accidental circumstance, that the czars 
of Muscovy, from the time of Peter the great, have selected this spot 
as the place of exile for those unfortunate individuals who chance 
to incur the displeasure or suspicion of the emperor. 

The hermit of the Baikal was one of those ill-fated victims of 
despotic power, distinguished from the rest more by his birth and 
education, his intellectual and moral endowments, his love of truth 
and his practice of virtue, than by any extraordinary severity in the 
circumstances of his banishment. He was permitted to pursue any 
mode of life as his taste might direct him, with the single limitation 
that he must never return to his native country, nor even quit the 
province of Irkutsk, on penalty of instant death. 

A small portion of the avails of his confiscated estates had been 
allotted to him for the purpose of sustaining existence in the barren 
region of his exile, without the necessity of labour—for he was 
totally unacquainted with all the arts of life, having been educated 
in the very palace of the czar. With this little income, which was 
transmitted to kim annually from St. Petersburgh, he contrived by 
the aid of economy to purchase food and raiment, and moreover to 
provide himself with a small boat, a fowlingpiece, and other imple- 
ments necessary for hunting in the mounsains and fishing upon the 
lake. Thus furnished, and supplied with provisions for a longer 
voyage than had ever before been attempted on the dark waters of 
the Baikal, he left the city early in the month of June of the year 
preceding the destruction of the armies of Napoleon by the fires 
and the snows of Russia. And yet the exiled hunter was so re- 
mote from the scenes of his childhood, that he had never heard, 
when he launched his little boat on the waters of the lonely lake, 
that the ancient capital of the empire had been consigned to the 
flimes by the well-judged patriotism of the self-immortalized Roth- 
topschin, governor of Moscow. He was not wholly unacquainted 
with the navigation of the lake in the neighbourhood of Irkutsk, for 
he had made one or two short excursions with an old fisherman 
along its rocky shores, and had learned the method of taking several 
species of excellent fish that abounded in its waters. But to launch 
a frail skiff on the boisterous Baikal, with the rash design of seek- 
ing his solitary fortunes along its unknown shores, far from the 
abodes of men, was an undertaking suited only to the feelings of a 
being of cultivated intellect, stimulated to utter recklessness by the 
cruelty of his fellow-man. 

It was only when the sky was serene and the surface of the lake 
in comparative repose, that he found in the scenery around him a 
painful contrast to his own mental condition, as he plied the slen- 
der oars that were urging him onward to the scene of some untried 
adventure ; but when the breath of the tempest came down from 
the summits of the mountains, to dash the tumultuous waves into 
the deep caverns of the shore—when the sun was darkened by 
storms, and the responsive thunders talked together angrily in the 
clouds—-then it was that the wandering exile felt a sympathy with 
nature, while his bounding bark rocked him to repose amid the 
foam of the billows. 

During eight days and nights had he pursued his perilous voyage 
along the northern shore of the lake, without discovering @ solitary 
spot where he could moor his skiff and effect a landing. One un- 
broken front of perpendicular rock, not less than three hundred feet 
in elevation in the lowest parts, and frequently rising to five hun- 
dred and a thousand, presented an obstacle that no animal but the 
feathered tribes could surmount. Sometimes he rested on his oars, 
for the purpose of shooting the large birds of various curious species 
that flew in thousands around his boat ; sometimes he amused him- 
self with his fishing-line, and found no difficulty in supplying him- 
self in this manner with abundance of food in the absence of vege- 
tables and fruits, which he always preferred to every form of animal 
sustenance; sometimes, when the weather was calm, he wrapped 








himself in his blanket, in the night season, and indulged himself in 
the luxury of a few hours’ sleep on the bottom of his boat; but at 
all other times he plied his oars to the utmost of his strength, as if 
to remove himself as far as possible from the habitations of men. 

Towards evening on the eighth day of his pilgrimage, a bright 
sun revealed to him, a little ahead of his boat, one of those remark- 
able freaks of nature which render the Baikal so interesting an ob- 
ject to the man of science, and a place of superstitious dread to the 
unlettered vulgar. 

Near the summit of the cliff that overhangs the margin of the 
lake, he discovered two human heads of gigantic dimensions, formed 
from the solid rock, having all the prominent features of the human 
countenance, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, and even hair. The two 
images differ considerably in magnitude, but agree in this one par- 
ticular, that among all the rocky formations of our globe there is not 
known to exist elsewhere, in any country, so striking a natural re- 
semblance to the head and face of man. 

When the exile first discovered this twin prodigy of nature, he 
withdrew his oars from the water, placed them by his side in the 
boat, and rose upon his feet to gaze upon what he thought a super- 
natural phenomenon. 

As his boat glided past before a light breeze, he became con- 
vinced that these effigies of his species had been cut in the im- 
perishable rock either by the hand of time or by its eternal Author, 
for such a work was evidently superior to all the efforts of the hu- 
man race. On approaching nearer by the aid of his oars, he per- 
ceived that the mouth, eyes and ears of each of the images were 
great caverns in the rock, and that what he had thought the hair, 
was a covering of forest-trees waving in the wind. The last rays 
of the setting sun fell warm upon these vast pallisades of stone, ex- 
tending on either hand as far as the eye could range, and enabled 
the admiring visiter to perceive that the mouth of the larger mon- 
ster afforded a passage for vast numbers of those large sea-fowls 
that live upon the fish of the Baikal, in the same manner as the 
inhabitants of palaces and cities depend for subsistence on the pa- 
tient labours of the industrious tenantry of the country, and as the 
idle and useless master battens on the muscles and sinews of his 
bleeding and starving slave. 

These voracious birds were about retiring to rest in the crevices 
and caverns of the rocks, and had collected in vast numbers along 
the shore, screaming their hoarse farewell to the departing day, 
The exile took his gun, loaded it deep with double ball, and dis- 
charged it at random into the noisy flock. The effect was soon 
evident, for a large bird, wounded in the wing, fell near his boat ; 
but it swam off beyond his reach before he could re-load his piece. 
He was, otwithstanding, fully compensated for the loss of his ex- 
pected game, by discovering at that moment a chasm in the rock at 
the foot of the statues, which afforded a convenient landing-place 
for himself, and a safe anchorage for his little bark. This was a 
rent in the mountain, as if occasioned by an earthquake ; but as 
these subterraneous convulsions are never known in a region so 
remote from the ocean, the exile very naturally fancied that it was 
a miraculous provision for his deliverance by the twin-divinities of 
the place ; or perhaps a separating line between them, to mark the 
division of their empire. He rowed instantly to the shore, where 
he found the landing safe and easy; and while it was yet light, he 
secured all his provision and apparatus for hunting and fishing in a 
little cave at the base of the mighty idols—made fast his boat to a 
fragment of the rock—wrapped himself in his blanket, and sunk 
almost instantly to repose. 

Rarely has it fallen to the lot of mortal to compose himself to 
sleep, with an equal sense of safety, so far from the abodes of men. 
The waves themselves slept silently on the shore, the beast had 
sunk to his lair, and the bird had settled upon her nest, leaving 
peace and repose as the happy portion of the hermit of the Baikal. 
Not a dream disturbed the perfect calmness of his spirit. If the 
process of thought, as philosophers inform us, was still in action 
within the mind of the sleeper, it advanced as gently and as unper- 
ceived as the current of the blood through the veins and arteries of 
the animal system, or as the motions of the electric fluid through 
all parts of nature, which becomes perceptible only when its pas- 
sage is interrupted. 

Sleep on, thou innocent victim of despotic power! Enjoy in thy 
lonely and rocky cavern, that balmy rest and that quiet conscience 
that are denied so justly to the prince that persecutes thee; and 
wake with the first beams of the morning to survey thy new and 
undisputed empire from the summit of the lofty rock. 

The matin chorus of the birds awoke the exile from his slum- 
bers just as the sun was gilding with his level beams the moun- 
tain tops. A dense white mist lay like a fleecy cloud on the bo- 
som of the Baikal, when he arrived by a steep and rough ascent at 
the very vertex of the largest of the giant heads. He advanced 
boldly towards the brow of the image, until he could discover the 


waters beneath. Millions of sea-birds were on the wing above, 
around and below him, and he could perceive distinctly that hun- 
dreds were constantly entering and leaving the cavern that consti- 
tuted the mouth of the monster. He felt a strong desire to visit 
that strange habitation of the feathered tribes, but the thought 
seemed at first preposterous. The cavern was at least three hun- 
dred feet from the surface of the lake, ard not less than fifty from 
| the summit of the rock where the vegetation terminated on the 
| brow of the image. But he was searching for adventures, and es- 
| teemed ardent and pleasing occupation as one of the indispensable 
elements of human happiness ; and in this he was right, for he who 
would be perpetually unhappy, should be habitually unemployed. 
| The hermit, therefore, for such we may now call him, projected the 
| bold design of descending by means of a rope of bark, in a wicker 
basket, all of his own manufacture, to the mouth of the image. 
This plan required time and patience, both of which he had in 
abundance to bestow. But he resolved to begin the world aright, 
and set himself immediately to constructing a comfortable habita- 
tion of the loose stones that were scattered around the little cave 
in which he had passed the night at the base of the giant rocks. 
The cave itself was his principal apartment, but he built a strong 
wall at its entrance, and erected a little chimney with a fire-ple-e, 
for the purpose of cooking his fish and the eggs of the sea-fowl 
which he found in great abundance. 

A few days’ labour completed the hermit's dwelling, in which he 
deposited his little fortune, resolved to make a journey every year 
to Irkutsk, to receive his annuity and purchase such articles as his 
mode of life might require. The next undertaking, to which he 
had looked forward with an eagerness bordering on enthusiasm, such 
as is ordinarily felt only in the sports of childhood, was to construct 
his rope and his basket in preparation for his grand descent. And 
let not those who have ted in ball to the upper regions 
of the clouds, nor those who have soared to still higher elevations 
on the pinions of buoyant fancy, despise the more humble enterprise 
of the hermit of the Baikal. It was a daring deed, and richly was 
he repaid for all his jeopardy, by the bountiful divinities of that 
consecrated place. 

Let it suffice the reader to be told, that after several weeks of 
untiring industry, he had constructed a rope of ample strength, and 
a basket capable of accommodating himself, his fowlingpiece and 
provisions for a day. The simplest contrivances are generally the 
most useful in the business of life, and surely nothing could have 
been more simple than his plan of operation. His rope, which 
was more than twice as long as the distance of the descent, was 
passed around the smooth trunk of a firm tree on the apex of the 
rock, to one end of which was attached the basket, while the other 
end was held firmly in his hands. Placing himself in the basket 
which he had brought to the verge of the rock, he let himself down 
with great care till the mouth of the cavern was open full before 
him. Fortunately for his hazardous undertaking, he was able to 
step from his basket to the floor of the cavern, having cautiously 
secured the rope in order to retain within his control the means of 
a safe return. With his gun in one hand, and a small basket of pro- 
visions in the other, he began to explore this new province of his 
new empire. The entrance to the grotto was twenty feet in 
breadth, and ten in height, with a level floor of rock carpeted with 
velvet moss, as fresh and as beautiful as the fairest fields of the 
Emerald Isle. But his feet were scarcely planted on the verdant car- 
pet, when he discovered that he was in danger of being precipitated 
into the sea by the huge birds in countless numbers rushing from 
their ancient dwelling-place, and screaming in evident discontent at 
the presumption of the bold intruder. He threw himself instantly 
upon the bed of moss, and discharged his fowlingpiece into the 
depths of the cavern. Echo responded to the sound in loud and 
distant reverberations. After a few moments silence was restored, 
and with it its companion solitude, for every sea-mew and wild 
water-fowl had fled and left the hermit to his desolate dominion. 
He rose end reloaded his gun, kindled a little match formed of the 
balsam of the fir-tree which he had provided for the occasion, and 
commenced a survey of those charming regions in which he was 
dertined to find a solace for the sorrows and inquietudes of mortal 
life. Happy man! fortunate indeed is he who, guided by the lamp 
of truth, commences in earnest his search for those substantial 
and enduring joys that can be found only in the habitations of the 
immortals! 

The cavern, which was at first large, became, at some hundreds 
of yards from the entrance, contracted to a small orifice, through 
which the hermit was compelled to pass on his hands and knees. 
But he had been frequently told in his childhood that they whe 
never humbled themselves, deserved not to be exalted. When he 
had emerged from this narrow passage, which was long and tedious, 
but rendered supportable by the of hope, he found 
himself in a vast circular dome, the vault of which seemed at first 








flinty nose of the sea-god beetling like a huge promontory over the 





almost as high above his head as the arch of the heavens, and its 
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walls of solid granite enclosed an area of many acres. His little \ ant of the old Dutchman, is Jet with the rest of the establishment. 


| There is one incontrovertible proof to the contrary, in the very na- 
whole dome was lighted from above in a manner well calculated to || ture of the cake and beer which is ee You es a 
excite the astonishment of mortals. After accustoming his eyes to || -s e ee eee tasted it, that it was manufactured by 
the magnitude of this vaulted hall, he perceived that the light was | ‘hen the rn ohana upon the scene, you seem to be looking | 
admitted through the centre of the dome above, by — of a} down upon a vast sea studded with picturesque islands of light and | 
translucent lake of the purest waters resting on a bed of solid crys- I fancy. When the mind becomes capable of analyzing the view, | 
tal, through which thousands of fishes of golden splendour and silver | and taking in, “part by part,” these villages and groves, streams | 
radiance were seen in beautiful relief, as if sporting in the azure | and lakes, fields and scattered flocks engage the attention. The | 
of the sky above them. | lordly Hudson is dimiaished in the distance to a mere brook which | 
The hermit gazed upward with mute incredulity. He conceived |! you might easily jump across; but still wearing her jewels and | 
it to be but a dream, and in order to convince his scepticism or re- || diamonds upon her proud bosom. There is the steamboat, not 
move the illusion from his senses, he resolved to discharge his || !@rger than the word which conveys ideas of her to the reader’s | 
musket. How greatly was he surprised to find himself awake and || mind; and the friends which she conveys to the embrace of friends, 
: g y ‘ _ : ; h for |i the men of business and the men of pleasure, are as tiny and invi- | 
in such a place! The weight of his emotions was too much for |’ «11. 45 those ideas. And there is a continuous fleet of liliputian sails. | 
human strength, and he sunk exhaused beneath them. Sleep had | Those farm-houses—look, reader! you could put one of them into 
not fully refreshed his spirits until day had departed from the world || your snuff box. And see! farther off, where the landscape mingles 
above him, and left his subterraneous amphitheatre to the gloom || with the blue sky, you might take a whole village, with its streets, 
of night. Nor even then did he awake till the sound of approaching || meeting-houses, court-houses and all, into your work-basket, and | 
music stole sweetly upon his ear, like the whisperings of celestial |) spread over it a few miles of those fine green farms near by. 
hope upon the broken heart. He sprang upon his feet. A lovely Are you for a mountain ride? This wagon will accommodate | 
female was modestly approaching him in a robe of snowy whiteness, ten or twelve, and I will assure you of a merry time. You will be 
bound with a golden girdle, bearing a faint taper in her left hand, || jolted into good humour in spite of you. And as for upsetting, you | 
and chanting one of those sacred hymns which the ancient bards, 


| would sooner upset the silent gravity of your Dutch driver. It is 
; eh tate : . i ; it mi f different parts of our | 
. Scandi- || Wite safe; only it might be well to have the differer t | 
in moments of inspiration, had composed in honcar of the | earthly tabernacles labelled to preserve the “ which is which” of us | 
navian deities. A glow of virgin loveliness played over her features ! for safe unpacking. To the falls, driver! | 

° P . £] ® 
. r || : os iid 

like ren a a “1 the — aoe pares pee || In the excursion which I have not been describing to you, we ap- | 
“3 She seemed one 0 . ose ange te — are bore named |, proach the falls from below, coming up through the bed of the tor- | 
ight and motion, and love and beauty. Having completed her || rent. When we first saw them in the full “joy of light and sound,” | 
hymn of praise, the last notes of which lingered in the high vault, |) Jeaping, exulting, careering over the dark ragged rocks, into the | 
as if anxious to kiss once more the lips that uttered them, she thus || amphitheatre overhung with precipices and forests, the sight was | 
addressed the delighted stranger : | imposing in the extreme. The upper cascade is a hundred and | 
‘* Happy !—thrice happy man! It is now more than seventeen \| eighty feet, the second a hundred, and the lower about forty. There | 

centuries since a solitary mortal has visited this spacious vestibule || are but a few yards of space between either of them, and viewed 
of the palace of Odin. Whatever form of earthly misfortune may || from y ergs Loney ene ao they “ee to make but + cascade “d 
have urged you to the noble enterprise of forsaking awhile the |, More than three hundred feet. The water apparently pours forth | 
; : . S - || fsom the blue dome of heaven. We ascended by a ladder to the foot | 
regions of the upper air for the purpose of contemplating beauty in | : | 
k fecti 4 imbibi ie Ghanian aaetiin thin: tie E of the upper falls. There is usually a person at the shanty above, , 
ee ees Se : pei || whose business it is to deal out the sublime by the shilling’s worth. | 
if you are wise enough to improve your present opportunities, you || By raising the sluice of a saw-mill, the torrent is much enlarged. | 
may gain instruction that shal! render you a messenger of mercy to || But the emotion excited is a mingled one. At Niagara there is no | 
the degraded race from which you sprang. With your permission i penning up of the sublime till spectators shall be there, but here you | 

I have come to conduct you into a spacious apartment of the im- 


| raise your hand and the chained elements are let loose; they lash | 
mense palace, of which this is only the outer court. It would require | themselves into a fury, leap with headlong madness down the pre- | 
many years to examine and understand all the mysteries of this || cipices, gather themselves together and disappear in the dark ravine, | 
hallowed abode; but for the present I will show you the hall of | and all for your gratification. You but raise your finger, and they 
beauty, inhabited by sixty thousand of the most beautiful maids of | 97 shut back again an their gloomy prison-house. If we may 
the human race, collected from every age and country before the || pervert the sentiment of the poet, it was not, 


. hi — j 
era of the Roman Cesar, and known on earth as the virGiNs or “ From nature’s urn, which never fails, 
THE VALHALLAH. 

| 


taper became useless in this new chamber of his palace, for the 





| that we drank in delight, but it was from an urn which is reple- | 
[ To be continued. | | nished and poured out according to the appetite of the customer. 








* From the streams and founts J have loosed the chain, } 
They are sweeping on to the silvery main, | 
They are flashing down from the mountain brows, i 
They are flinging spray o’er the forest boughs, | 
They are bursting fresh from their sparry caves, } 
And the earth resounds with the joy of waves.” 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. | 














i CatskILi, May 14, 1834. 


Messrs. epitors.—We wish your readers might participate in the || But in this instance we were punished for our presumption. My | 


delight with which we have visited one of the most interesting || companion volunteered to raise the water-gate, which I was tolook | 
spots in the country. In some respects there is no place trodden |! on. If it was easy to “loose the chain,” we had let forth a captive | 


by the foot or viewed by the eye of the traveller, more interesting | who was not to be remanded at our bidding. After all our efforts | 
than the mountains in this vicinity. Certainly, in the rich, beauti- || to bring the elements to subjection, we left them to work their wild | 
ful, endless variety of exciting objects, it is unrivalled. Not one | will upon the rocks and the saw of their keeper, which at our | 
sense alone is captivated; a magic influence is thrown over the | last look back was slattin up and down in great wrath, as Major | 
whole man—every sense is delighted. Though we have repeatedly || Downing would say, and for aught we know, is working away there 
rambled out in the vicinity of Pine-orchard, at every visit we find |! to this hour. | 
new points of beauty, and all the pleasure we have enjoyed during The appearance of the “dark ebon mass’ at sunset, as we de- | 
previous visits, is recalled and renewed. You are no sooner satis- || scended into the valley and looked back, was very fine. Resting | 
fied with beholding an object, and feel that you have been more than || upon the bosom of the brilliant western sky beyond, whose eye 

compensated for all your labour by that one, than another and yet || was just closed in nature’s repose, the wild features of that savage | 
another, and entirely changed in their nature, burst upon you, until || scene assumed a serenity and gentleness, which was typical of the. 
the mind is bewildered and overpowered by the variety of emotions |) redeeming influence of woman upon the more stern and rigid charac- | 
produced. We are, of course, understood as referring to the whole, || ter of man. In this case the effect was reciprocal. The abrupt and | 
and not the individual parts in these remarks. If we examine it fea- || bold Catskill, printing its deep impress upon the golden sky, im- | 
ture by feature, we find elsewhere what is more remarkable. The |, parted to it an interest and a dignity it would else have wanted. | 
“notch” of the White mountain, is decidedly more grand, more ter- |} Viewed together, they formed a perfect union such as we love to 

rific than the “clove road ;” but the emotions excited are the same || contemplate. | 
though not as deep. The mountain cascades, as another example, || When we wanted words to express the emotions excited by the | 
are not as solemn, awful, stupendous as the falls at Niagara, but | sublimity, the kingly grandeur of the view, the hymn of Coleridge | 
surpass them in the purely picturesque. But come to the view from | jn the vale of Chamouny came to mind. We shall be pardoned for 

Pine-orchard—there is nothing in America to compare with it. From }) introducing, at the close of this epistle, an extract which appeared to | 


| 
| 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. | 
| 
| 
| 








the cloud-capped summit of Washington, you look duwn upon a sea || ys peculiarly appropriate. | 
of mountains. As one stands there, at a giddy height of six thou- | ici Wain dai tae, I 
| 
i} 





sand feet, he can but think that at some period of the world’s ex- Deep is the air, and dark, substantial, black, 

istence, there must have been some great agitation of the earth, in An ebon mass; methinks thou piercest it, 

the neighbourhood, like the commotion of waves, and that the As witha wedge! But when I look again, 

mountains were suddenly fired in their present posture; as though || It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 

th billows duri : ' Thy habitation from eternity ! 
1e ocean billows during some tremendous storm were all at once | Od d and sil id a h 

i yveably restrained into solidity. There is not ge adinges* asec orca Ml safle erg 

arrested and immoveably res y- Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

one feature of beauty to relieve the eye. On the contrary, that Didst vanish from my thought ; entranced in prayer 

from Holyoke is simply a lovely prospect. It is like a well ar- | I worshipped the Invisible alone. 

ranged garden. Catskill possesses, in her view, the advantages of || ro ti ; i . 

beth She unites dignity and beauty with what is magnificent and || uke come ewost beguiling melody, 

Ota. i © sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 
imposing. Thou, the meanwhile, wast blending with my thought, 
In addition to this perfect combination, which may all be com- |; Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy ; 

passed within a forenoon’s ride, Irving has thrown the charms of his | = - —s soul, enrapt, a 
poetical fancy over this whole region. With his pen—a wand of en- || y oye Sor quainall doom can, raf — 
chantment—he has invested its foreste and rocks and ravines with : ° ‘ 
a double interest; he has peopled it with beings of his own imagina- 

tion. Here you are pointed to the place where Hendrick Hudson 


Ww. B.D. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


GentLemeN—The enclosed is a translation from an old Spanish 
poet, Fray Luis de Leon. The poet, as you will perceive, supposes 
the god of the river Tagus to warn King Roderick of the invasion 
of the Moors. The original possesses much force and energy ; how 


played at nine-pins; and where poor old Rip slept during the revolu- 
tion, after drinking of that “ wicked flagon.” As you ascend, too, 
you stop at the shanty where lives and “sells cake and beer,”’ the 
grandson of Van Winkle. It has been conjectured by some who 














much of this I have succeeded in preserving in the translation, 


are pitiebly ignorant of the subject, that the right of being descend- 








THE FINE ARTS. 


you can judge. I have made the translation as literal as I could 
consistently with the versification. Should you consider it worthy 
of insertion in your paper, you are at liberty to use it. If you do 
publish it, please let the above explanation, or something equiva- 
lent, accompany it. R. 


In Tagus’s pure and rolling tide, 

Roderick and Caba side by side, 
Sported beneath the shade. 

The river god forth from the stream, 

Like vision or fantastic dream, 
Uprose and threat’ning said : 


* Base ravisher, in evil hour, 

You pluck the fruit and cull the flower, 
And taste the sweets of love: 

With ear prophetic now I hear, 

War’s dim and furious shouting near, 
Shall soon your ruin prove. 


Your joy to grief shall soon be turn’d; 
That beauty proud, for whom has burn’d 
Unholy passion’s flame, 
To Spain shall be a cause of grief, 
The gothic rule shall render brief, 
Bring ruin on your name. 


Destruction, death, and evils dire, 
War, misery, devouring fire 
Within your arms you fold ; 
Unceasing troubles you prepare, 
For all who now your subjects are, 
And thousands yet wneeld. 


O’er those whom Ebro’s waters bound, 
Those who till Constantina’s ground, 
In Sansuenia dwell; 
O’er Lusitanian hill and plain, 
O’er all thy land, unhappy Spain, 
The tide of iil shall swell. 


Madden’d by wrong and deaf to fame, 

Prompt to revenge his injured name, 
And chain the tyrant’s arm; 

The count to Cadiz now invites, 

The barb’rous host in countless flights, 
Eager to work you harm. 


Hark! at the trumpet’s fearful sound, 

Flock Afric’s sons their standard round, 
Which, floating on the wind, 

Each Moor invites to join the band, 

With sabre keen, and willing hand, 
And stern remorseless mind. 


His lance the cruel Arab darts, 
In thought transfixing Spanish hearts, 
And calling to the fight. 
Troop after troop in thickest throng, 
Squadron on squadron roll along, 
efore my dazzled sight. 


The shore scarce holds the numerous host, 
Beneath their sails the sea is lost, 
Their shouts ascend to heaven. 
Now clouds of dust the day obscure, 
To face of Arab and of Moor, 
A deeper shade is given. 
And see, they climb their vessel's side, 
Now loose the cables, stem the tide, 
And point their prows to Spain: 
With sturdy arms their oars they ply, 
Across the swelling billows fly, 
And cleave the foaming main. 


Their canvass swells with fav’ring wind ; 
The narrow strait thrown wide they find, 

And mingled sea with sea : 
Old father Neptune points his steel, 
The solid rocks its influence feel, 

And yield a passage free. 
Ah, wretched king! this siren’s arms 
Still holds you, deaf to war’s alarms, 

And evil hov’ring near; 
Hercules’ sacred harbour now 
Is fill’d with many a hostile prow, 

Bristled with many a spear. 
Run, hasten, fly, the mountain cross, 
Ply fast the spur, spare not the horse, 

And slacken not the hand; 
Like lightning wield thy pain sword, 
Against ae Meee and Arab horde, 

And drive them from the land.”’ 
My warning’s vain! what griefs await the knight, 
Who armour bears, or dons the helmet bright, 
Your valiant son o’erwhelm’d in battle’s wave, 
Vain strives his country and his sire to save. 
And Betis’ sacred stream defiled with gore, 
Of son, of stranger, Spaniard, Arab, Moor ; 
Helmet and broken spear to sea shall bear, 
With corse of noble knight, and virgin fair. 
Five times in fiercest shock the armies meet, 
Five times with equal fortune, both retreat: 
Again they close! Ah, Spain! my country dear, 
Thy fate is seal’d, thy barb’rous bondage near! 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

Messrs. Ep1rors—It may have escaped your observation, that the 
New-England Magazine for April contains a notice of the transla- 
tion of Pellico’s “‘ Euphemio of Messina,” recently published in this 
city; in which the writer seems to have taxed his invention for 
terms to express the supreme contempt in which he holds the work 
and the translation. It is not long, Messrs. Editors, since you, in 
your critical capacity, were pleased to express a favourable opinion 
of both, and I therefore take the liberty of an appeal to you from 
what must be considered as an invidious attack. The author of the 
article in question, in pronouncing the tragedy utterly void of inte- 
rest, nature or incident, seems to have judged it by the standard of 
English dramas calculated for the stage, and to be ignorant of the 
national distinction between Italian and English tragedy. It might 
excite a smile to see our critic reversing the sentence which Italy, 
and all Europe have pronounced upon this celebrated production, 
which ranks equally high with the ‘‘ Francesca,” and has raised its 
author to eminence in a land renowned for poetry. Passing over 
the defects which, as a tragedy, it shares in common with all other 
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works of the Italian school, the want of interest arising from a com- 
plicated plot, and perhaps also of the pathos which distinguishes 
some English plays, I will venture to say that no reader of taste 
can have perused the original, without admiring the elevated poetic 
imagery, and its energy and harmony of diction. The critic more- 
over accuses the translator of want of smoothness of verse, etc. and 
concludes his notice of this ‘‘ wretched affair,’”’ by courteously giv- 
ing his advice to “ Mr. Silvio Pellico,” (thus, Messrs. Editors, he 
choses to style the most illustrious poct of modern Italy,) to turn 
his attention to something else than writing bad poetry ; and recom- 
mends to the translator to ‘‘ make English into good prose.” 

You will perhaps say, gentlemen, that all this is not worth no- 
tice, but the New-England Magazine has ob:ained, and very de- 
servedly, a high reputation throughout the Un ted States, and so 
decided an expression of opinion cannot be without its influence. 
The evil can be remedied, however, by you, and to you, therefore, 





it belongs to reprove injustice, if you are convinced that it has been 


done. On you, who have ever been the champions of the ladies, and 
have so often proved in their cause your knightly prowess, I call, in 


behalf of the translator of Uphemio, (who is a lady,) to answer this | 


was an old, fat, vulgar-looking man, with an enormous paunch, a 
round, jolly face, thick-set figure, thick legs, thick hams, and thick 
head also. He claimed to himself a great reputation for honesty, 
and took no small pride in his dislike of foreigners. This old fellow 
was dressed in a large blue coat, with brass buttons, a coachman’s 
hat, short waistcoat, breeches and gaiters: he was a mixture of the 


landlord and the farmer, with a little sprinkling of the sailor: his | 


name, if you have not already guessed it, was Mr. John Bull. 
Among the dances the following excited considerable curiosity .— 
A quadrille by Mr. Gosling, Mrs. Duckling; Mr. Drake, Miss Daw; 
Mr. Raven, Miss Swan; Mr. Spoonbill, Miss Stork. A galopade 
by Mr. Heifer and Miss Veal. A waltz by Mr. Shrimp and Miss Crab. 


THE ART OF GROWING TALL. 
The emperor of Japan, or some other eastern despot, has pub- 


to cultivate with assiduity the art of growing. It is necessary for 
the salvation of the empire that its subjects should be tall and hand- 
some, for it grieves the imperial eye to look upon a set of runty vas- 
sals; accordingly, all young gentlemen who do not manage to ex- 








illiberal denunciation of her efforts, and this libel upon the genius of | tend their proportions to a proper degree of altitude, are to meet | 


one who is equally endeared to the American public, by his genius 
and by his misfortunes. ONE OF YOUR READERS. 


eee 
DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF NAMES. 

“ What's in a name?’’—a great deal, says 1. The ‘London Di- 
rectory” is, in my humble opinion, a work full of wisdom and 
learning—a complete repository of art and science—a book which 
ought to be consulted by all, and the pages of which should form 
one of the principal studies of every thinking mind. But, under the 
supposition that I am writing only for thinking minds, I shall waive 
all further preambles, and plunge at once in medias res. 

The following fashionable and most curious intelligence is taken 
from a journal, supposed to possess the best sources of information 
in such matters. 

‘Mrs. Panther’s ball was on Wednesday last crowded with the 
élite of rank and fashion, etc. etc. ‘‘ Weippert’s excellent band at- 
tended,” etc. Then follow the guantum suffcit of titles, etc. but 
nothing is mentioned of the most interesting features of the enter- 
tainment. This I intend to supply. 

Among the guests there were— Messrs. Bull, Bullock, Lion, Roe- 
buck, etc. But two very suspicious persuns happened to creep into 
the rooms, for what purpose no one could tell, although their appear- 
ance was a source of dread and alarm to many of the party—these 
suspicious characters were Mr. John Doe and Mr. Richard Roe—the 
latter probably might have been smuggled in by mistake in lieu of 
Sir Frederick Roe, the worthy magistrate; or, perhaps, he was ad- 
mitted because he was known wo be some connexion of his. The 
greatest cordiality prevailed among the guests, notwithstanding that 
persons of all colours and opinions were jumbled together in a most 
picturesque confusion. I saw Mr. Wolf chatting very friendly with 
Miss Hart, and Captain Lion condescending to do the amiable by 
Miss Hogg, and this to the great annoyance and jealousy of the 
three old Misses Swine. 

Mr. Shepherd introduced two of his most intimate acquaintances, 
Mr. Ram and Mr. Lamb : the announcement of the latter produced 
some commotion and whispers, for it was not clearly ascertained 
whether he was one of the Political Lambs, or the celebrated Elia. 
As soon as they came in, I perceived Colonel Fox making up to 
them, and I was surprised at the cordiality which appeared to exist 
between them. Mrs. Panther was anxious for the arrival of Mr. 
Bacon ; but he sent a message by a friend, that Mr. Bacon could 
not come, as he was gone to Ham. I longed to see Mr. Bacon, and 
inquifed after his relative, Colonel Bacon, the commander of Donna 
Maria’s lancers. Mr. Stag seemed very much harassed, if we 
were to judge by his look; and Mr. Hare was seen skulking about 
the room, as if afraid to meet Mr. Wolf, as it appears that they 
were not on good terms. 

Many distinguished foreigners were present at this ball: some of 
them might be reckoned strange birds, and many, too, were de- 
cidedly odd fish ; but yet, on the whole, no complaint could be 
made. Mr. Hawk and Mr. Raven carried themselves very high— 
the greatness of their descent, others would call it ascent, might 
perhaps excuse their pride. 

When Mr. Peacock was announced, considerable merriment was 
excited. He thought proper to bring with him a whole bevy of 
country cousins and relatives, which could not fail to produce a 
burst of laughter. Scarcely had those strange birds been intro- 
duced, when the odd fishes abovementioned made their appearance. 
Serjeant Shark, a distinguished lawyer, led the way, and he was 
closely followed by Mr. Herring and Jack Spratt. Mr. Pike asked 
the beautiful singer, Mrs. Salmon, to favour the company with her 
melodious notes; but Mrs. Salmon declared that her singing days 
were over. Besides, she said, there was Signor Winter, independ- 
ent of the two Galli; and here I must confess that the assembly 
was literally convulsed with laughter, when they perceived that the 
said Winter introduced Mr. John F'rost, formerly of the Humane 
Society. Notwithstanding the inclemency of his name, Mr. J’rost 
was dressed in nankeens. As it was to be expected, Mr. John Frost 
was soon seen shaking hands with Mr. Joseph Snow, the secretary 
of the Literary Fund Society; while Snow, by-the-by, was gro- 
tesquely enough attired in black. Winter, with his two friends, 
Frost and Snow, did not stay long here; they took their departure 
just as Mr. Spring Rice was announced. 

Mr. Pigeon came late, as he had been tarrying at Crockford’s, 
where he had dined; and Alderman Swallow fell asleep after supper, 
much to the discomfiture of the servants. 

One of the greatest bores of the whole set was Mr. Parrot, who, 
coming piping hot from the house of commons, was exceedingly 
lengthy and tiresome concerning the debate. He inflicted the whole 
of his speech on the company; and, moreover, indulged in some 
personalities against Mr. Sparrow, one of the lords of the treasury, 
whom he accused of certain rapacious propensities, and old habits 
of peculation. But what annoyed me most was to see a foolish fel- 


|| with a severe punishment. If there is any thing which proves the 
advantages of a free government over a despotism, it is the imperial | 
mandate of the eastern ruler. We have no doubt that the effects of | 
such a proclamation will be to produce a nation of marvellous proper 
young men. The great Frederick ordered a soldier to be flogged for | 
losing his hat in a high wind, and no hats were afterwards lost. In 
the same way he might have banished ugliness from his dominions 
|| —but all this is no justification of the tyranny which prompted the | 
|| act. The Japanese Apollos, who, by “ taking thought, may add an 
inch to their stature,” and thereby find a basking-place in the sun- | 
shine of royalty, attain their honours at the expense of their dumpy , 
|| relations, who must not only be snubbed and kept under, but proba- 
bly given to the bow-string, or sent on a sea-voyage in a leaky 
hempen vessel. All short gentlemen in this country may thank | 
their stars that they are born under a free government, which looks | 
upon them all as equally free, and measures them by their mental | 
proportions and not by their bodily inches. It is hard enough for a 
little man to be looked down on by all the world, without having | 
the strong arm of the law laid on his diminutive dimensions. It is | 
hard enough besides to be an ill-favoured man, for such have a claim 
upon the charity and the sympathy of the public ; and, unless they 
abuse the privilege of being ugly, should receive fostering and gentle- 
treatment. We take note of the proclamation of the oriental mag- 
nate, chiefly for the benefit of those whose good looks are their for- 
tune, and who seek to advance themselves by a display of the gifts 
with which natu has endowed them. Handsome young men, even 
those whose beauty is their chief bar to worldly success, who are 
“too handsome for any thing,” may find a new field for their am- 
bition in the east, where, unless their graces are outshone by those 
of the natives, they may lead the lives of gentlemen idlers, and play 
the courtier in probably the most luxurious and magnificent court 
in the world. Let them try it. 














MARY STUART AND BOTHWELL AT A BALL. 
(From the American Monthly Magazine.) . 


The hall was cleared for the dance—a hundred brilliant couples 
arose to lead the braule; the minstrels tuned their prelude, when 
the fair young bride, blushing at the boldness of her own request, 
entreated that her grace would make her condescension yet more 
perfect by joining in that graceful measure which none could lead so 
gracefully. 

If there was one failing in the character of Mary which tended 
above all others to render her an object for unjust suspicions, and a 
mark for cruel reverses, it was an inability to refuse aught that 
might confer pleasure on any individual, however low in station. 
A gentle failing, if indeed it be one—but not the less pernicious to 
the fortunes of all, and above all, of kings. With that ineffable 
smile, beaming upon her face, she rose, and as she rose, Bothwell 
sprang forth, and in words of deep humility, but tones of deeper 
passion, besought the queen to make her slave the most happy, the 
most exalted of mankind, by yielding to him her inestimable hand, 
even for the space of one short dance. 

For a single moment Mary paused ; but it was destined that she 
should be the victim of her confidence, and she yielded. Never, 
never, did a more perfect pair stand forth in lordly hall, or on the 
emerald turf, than Mary Stuart and her destroyer. Both in the 
flush and flower of gorgeous youth—she invested with beauty such 
as few before or since have ever had to show, with grace and sym- | 
metry, and all that nameless something which goes yet farther to 
excite the admiration, and call forth the love of men, than loveliness 
itself—he strong, yet elegant in strength; proud, yet with thathigh 
and spiritual pride which has nothing offensive in its display ; taller 
and more stately than the noblest barons of the court—they were | 
indeed a pair unmatched amidst ten thousand; so rich in natural | 
advantages, so exquisite in personal attractions, that the tasteful 
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“Hush! oh, hush! for my sake, Bothwell; for my sake, if for 
naught else, be silent. I do believe that you mean honestly and 
well; but words like these are madness in you to utter, and sin in 
me to hear them! Bethink you, sir,” she continued, gaining 
strength as she proceeded, and speaking so low that no ear but his 
might catch a solitary sound amidst the quick rustle of the “many 
twinkling feet,” and the full concert—bethink you! you address 
a wife—a wedded, loyal wife—the wife of your lord, your king. I 
know that you are my most faithful servant; my most trusted 
friend ; I know that these words which sound sv wildly, are not to 
be weighed in their full sense, but as a servant’s homage to his 
liege-lady, yet think of the wrath of Darnley—” 

“If there was naught more powerful than Darnley’s wrath,” he 
muttered in the notes of deep determination, “ to bar me from my 
towering hopes, then were I blest, beyond all hopes of earth—of 


; eye a a _ ” 
lished a proclamation, directing all the young men in his dominions | saven—cupeennety Want 


“What mean you, sir? We understand you not! What should 
there be more powerful than the wrath of thy lawful sovereign 7— 
speak, I would not doubt you, yet methinks your words sound 
strangely. What be these towering hopes of thine? Pray God 
they tower not too high for honesty or honor! Say on, we do 
command thee!” 

“I will say on, fair queen,” he replied, in a voice trembling, as it 
were with the fear of offending, and the anxiety of love, ‘I willsay 
on, so you will hear me to the end, nor doubt the most devoted of 
your slaves!” 

“Hear you,” she replied, considerably softened by his humility, 
“‘when did ever Mary refuse to hear the meanest of her subjects, 
much less a trusted and a valued friend, as you have ever been to 
her, as you will ever be to her; wilt thou not, Bothwell ?”’ 








ANECDOTE OF A DOG, 


A gentleman, residing in the neighbourhood of Blackheath, had a 
favourite dog, who was his constant companion. He was an old 
bachelor, and his sister resided with him. Before leaving his dining- 
room, he was in the habit of locking up his wine, and then threw 
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splendour of their habits was as little marked, as is the golden halo 
which encompasses but adds no glory to the sainted heads of that 
delightful painter, whose name so aptly chimes with the peculiar 
sweetness of his sublime creations. 
Suddenly, while all were glancing round in the swiftest mazes of 
the dance, those who stood by observed the blood flush with start- 
ling splendour over brow, neck, and bosom of the youthful queen— 
nay, her very arms, white in their wonted hue as the snow upon 
Schehallion, crimsoned with the violence ofheremotions. Her eye 
sparkled, her bosom rose and fell almost convulsively, her lips parted, 
but it seemed as though her words were choked by agitation. Fora 
single instant she stood still, then bursting through the throng, she 
sank nearly insensible Upon one of the many cushioned seate that 
girded the hall; then, rallying her spirits, she murmured something 
of the heat and the unusual exercise, drained the goblet of pure 
water presented by the hand of Orkney, and again resumed her 
station in the dance. 

“Pardon, pardon! I beseech you,” whispered the impassioned 
tones of the tempter, “pardon, sweet sovereign, the boldness that 
was born but of a moment’s madness. Believe me, I would tear 








low, called Mr. Gull, ieving every word that the loquacious Mr. 


Parrot chose to utter. Another bore of considerable dimensions 





my heart from out my bosom, did it cherish one thought that could 
offend my mistress; my honored, adored.” 





the bunch of keys on the floor, which was taken up by the dog, who 
followed his master, with the keys in his mouth, to join his sister im 
the drawing-room. This practice was followed till the old gentle- 
man’s death. The dog then appeared miserable, and in order to let 
him follow his old custom, the wine was locked up as usual, and the 
keys thrown on the floor. But neither then, or at any subsequent 
time, would the dog be induced to take them up. It was impossible 
for this poor animal to show his love for his deceased master in a 
more marked and affecting manner. 











THE DRAMA, 





SHOOTING STARS. 


Tuere are to be great changes in the theatrical world, during 
the coming summer. The Kembles return to Europe in June; 
so does Sinclair: Forrest, too, will cross the Atlantic at about 
the same time; then, too, we lose the Woods; Master Burke 
threatens a voyage also; and Mrs. Drake has declared ier intention 
to try her fortune with a London audience. Miss Clara Fisher is 
now on her way from New-Orleans; Cooper and his daughter will 
soon follow, and Mrs. Austin. Hackett’s new drama of “The Three 
Dutch Governors,” will be produced at the commencement of the 
season, in September ; and we have heard rumours of other striking 
novelties to be brought forward in the fall, including both pieces and 
persons. We should think that a good “ Corps de ballet” would 
prove attractive now; it is long since we have had any first-rate 
dancing. Is Taglioni out of the question ? 


THE COOPER BENEFIT. 


The following address, written by George E. Chase, was spoken 
by Mrs. Barrett at the Cooper benefit at New-Orleans: 


As some bold mariner, by storms long toss’d, 
His all, save hope, in trackless ocean lost— 
Steers his frail bark by vivid lightning’s glare, 
With cheek unblanch’d, midst all the terrors there— 
Braving the billows manfully, descries 
The wish’d for harbour and propitious skies— 
He comes to greet you, not the least, if last, 
And in your smiles find balm for suffering past. 
Crown’d with a laurel wreath, by friendship wrought, 
By you bestowed—as welcome as unbought, 
He comes, glad in the memory of hours 
Pass’d in your own bright land of sun and flowers. 


*T was his, full often here in times gone by, 
To strike the chord of generous sympathy. 
Twas his to picture forth each noble part— 
The high, proud workings of the human heart— 
Ambition, jealousy, revenge, pride, hate, 
In humble cottage, or in princely state. 
’T was his, with words of fire, to move the throng, 
And rouse resistance to the tyrant’s wrong— 
In virtue’s cause to mail his manly breast, 
And stand forth friend and champion of th’ oppress'd ; 
Still most admired in honesty array’d, 
For then ’twas all himself—’twas Cooper play'd ! 


To draw from virtuous eyes a priceless tear 
For dying Brutus or forlorn old Lear— 
To wake the terrors of Rome’s proudest name, 
To catch a gleam from noble Cato’s flame— 
To rule a wife— to tame a wayward shrew— 
The melancholy Dane—the cruel Jew— 
Aspiring Macbeth, red with bloody thought— 
Iago’s honied words, with mischief fraught— 
The kingly Damon, on the scaffold throne— 
These, in his day of power, were all his own. 


So was the Roman father—and to you 
To-night he gives his own loved ter, too. 
Receive her kindly from the old man’s hand, 
And cherish into life this blossom of our land, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 








‘Number THE MINUTH-BOOK : Ligot. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 


—view of the bay of Marseilles—sudden entrance into 
= a ‘ a pe of ae, iew of Marseilles at daybreak— 

the pilot—the doctor's letter to his i 

“Come! Galatea! come ! the seas forsake ; 
What pleasures can the tides with their hoarse murmur make ? 
See! on the shore inhabits purple spring ; 
Where nightingales their love-sick ditties sing : 
See! meads with purling streams, with flow’rs the ground, 
The grottoes cool with shady poplars crown’d, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav’d around. 
Come, then, and leave the waves’ tumultuous roar ; a 
Let the wild surges vainly beat the shore.”—Dryden's Virgil. 
eee RRR HEHE 
“The goodly prospect of some foreign land 
First seen, or some renowned metropolis, 
With glistening spires and pinnacles adorned.” 
eee RRR HEHE 
“ Trifles light as air.” 

La Nouvelle.—Almost out of provisions—out of water—and quite 
out of patience, we have drifted here into the deepest bend of the 
Gulf of Lyons. For eleven days we have been tempest-tost, en- 
circled by dreadfu! coasts, and trembling for our lives. Our suffer- 
ings have been greatly enhanced by two or three cruel disappoint- 
ments. Once we thought ourselves fairly in the harbour, and were 
congratulating each other upon our escape from a fearful storm ra- 
pidly lowering in the sky, when we discovered that instead of the 
harbour of Marseilles, we were running directly into the Bay of Fez, 
(or port of Bouc)—a spot against which masters of vessels are 
warned with peculiar emphasis. Imagine the feelings with which 
we saw the vessel put about, the land disappearing again bebind us, 
and a storm ready to burst upon our path. A heavy gale rocked us 
half to pieces during the night, rendered really appalling by the 
most furious gusts imaginable. You never can comprehend the 
power of wind till you hear it on the ocean. It not only blows—it 
howls—it raves—it rolls over the trembling ship in surges as pal- 
pable as those of water—and seems struggling, with gigantic 
strength and fiendish malignity, to tear you into atoms. Sometimes 
it sweeps the sky with the roar of thunder, and again you hear its 
voice among the rigging with the shrill discord of a human shriek. 
This would be fearful enough at any time; but at midnight—with 
an iron-bound shore and an alarmed captain—Cesar would have 
spared his “ Quid timeo.”’ 

The next day, after beating continually, the gale partly subsided, 
and we found ourselves near one of the most picturesque-looking 
towns I ever saw, though none knew what it was, and we had no 
latitude till twelve. The captain, though an indefatigable seaman, 
had never before been in the Mediterranean ; and the mate, a most 
able and experienced navigator of this sea, lay dangerously ill in 
his berth. It was concluded, however, at length, that we were a 
little to the windward of Marseilles harbour, and opposite Ciotat 
or Toulon. A delightful gladness ran through all on board. The 
constant gale suddenly abated. The green ocean sparkled in the 
broad sunshine, and we gathered upon deck the happiest of human 
beings. Our hopes were confirmed by the gestures of the master 
of a French galliot whom we spoke. Fearful of the quarantine laws, 
he would not let us approach near him, but in reply to our question, 
“In what direction lies Marseilles,” waved his hand repeatedly to- 
wards the leeward of the town. Our situation then was certain. 
We had no more to fear from the savage ocean. In a few hours 
we should be safely moored in our Jong-sought harbour. We there- 
fore kept on our course, and being now to the windward of our port, 
the breeze was in our favour. With all sails spread, therefore, we 
cut through the waves at the rate of eight knots. It was now ten 
o'clock. Attwelve the captain took his latitude—and suddenly 
put about ship, in the greatest consternation. So far from being to 
the windward of Marseilles, we were to the leeward. The town 
we had seen was Cette, on the opposite side of the gulf, and we 
had now been two hours running with every sail spread upon the 
most dangerous and rocky part of the shore. We put back, in the 
forlorn hope of beating to windward and getting into some port, 
with the despondency of doomed wretches yielding to fate. As we 
turned again towards the ruthless sea, the heavens were once more 
darkened over with clouds, and the wind began to increase. That 
night dragged away, passed by all in sleepless terror. I had to si- 
lence Mr. Howel; he seemed to grow insolent as the storm ad- 
vanced, and spoke aloud of “‘ having to swim for it.”” The lead was 
cast every half hour. Morning dawned at last. We were near the 
high rock of Port Veudre; but, unable to gain the harbour, put 
about once more, to try that or some other port the next tack. It 
was settled that, unless the wind changed or abated, we were to 
reach some harbour ¢his day, or runashore. You must understand 
that these harbours are as dangerous as any other part of the coast, 
unless with the aid of a pilot, and no pilot will come off in such 
weather. The operation of running into one of them was attended 
with critical danger. The alternatives, therefore, were but forlorn. 
The day was the gluomiest I ever saw. All the heavens and sea 
were obscured by masses of white fog. The deck was cold. The 
wind kept on raging. The great, green billows were uncommonly 
high, with the accumulated agitations of such a long gale and so 
many currents. The cabin was dark—nothing was eaten—little 
was said. I tried to be cheerful and consolatory ; but it was ridi- 


culous; and the fragment of an opera-tune, which fell by the mere 
force of habit from my unconscious lips, sounded unnatural, and I 
was requested to forbear. All hands were now on deck. The 
doctor went about shaking his head in silence. 


Peter would have 











| vented their approach even within speaking distance. A second 














kissed the ground on which we trod. Sam looked serious. Even 
Jack was still. Mr. Strong, sick as he was, rose, dressed himself, 
and went above. I sat for an hour in the cabin with L., and one 
single passenger, B. The stillness was gravelike. At this mo- 
ment L. grew suddenly ill. She had scarcely tasted food or sleep 
for several days, and her continual and dreadful excitement had 
overcome her strength and spirits. She fell backward, fainting. I 
called for water in vain ; and consigning her to my friend, I hasten- 
ed on deck to procure some. I was greeted with a sight which 
curdled my blood. We were within apparently one hundred yards 
of a shore perfectly tremendous! A lofty cliff of massive granite 
rose in a perpendicular wall, its frightful head lost in watery clouds! 
It towered through the dismal mist, and actually overshadowed the 
dark, green, upheaving sea, like a heavy thunder-cloud. Midnight 
was not blacker. Around stretched a circle of ragged, iron rocks, 
like the extended jaws of a ferocious beast, and the surf was break- 
ing every where with the greatest fury. The captain was making 
a desperate attempt to find and enter the harbour of Port Veudre. 
As I filled my glass with water, Sam said to me, in a low voice, 
** You had better look to your trunk, sir,” and shook his head as if 
he washed his hands of the matter. I went below, begged B. to 
go on deck, and to call me, in a low voice, when he thought the 
crisis made it necessary to our safety. I bathed the temples of L. 
till she revived—stole into the little state-room—took from my 
trunk a purse of gold, some letters of introduction, and a pair of 
pistols, and fastening them in my pocket, returned to L. She was 
entirely unconscious of our danger, of which I dared not inform her. 
Her fainting, for the first time in her life, at this moment, struck 
me as a gloomy omen. It seemed some mysterious sympathy with 
the external scene—some secret instinct or preternatural presenti- 
ment. With a countenance as cheerful, however, as my feelings 
would permit, I replied to her casual remarks, and waited in sus- 
pense either for the crash of the brig against a hidden rock, or a 
startling summons on deck. A life of the most intolerable anxiety 
was concentrated within this brief period, and five minutes were 
thus spent with what may be supposed the suspense of a malefac- | 
tor upon the scaffold, after the fatal cap is drawn, trembling upon | 
the platform which the next moment may fall from beneath his feet. 
A sudden tumult went to my heart, but it proved only the confusion 
of gibing ship, no opening having been discovered. That night I 
dieamed I had the consumption—that I was in a battle, both by 
sea and land—I was overset in a carriage off a precipice, five of my 
front teeth fell out, and I was forced to have five more extracted— 
I was married to a wife whom I hated, and that I was on the eve 
of being hanged. 

To-day, thank heaven, has been calm, soft and sunny. This un- 
lucky, unrelenting, interminable wind, although like a foe unfor- 
giving even in the last hour, it pursues us with its expiring breath, 
has abated to the feebleness of a summer breeze. Yet even to-day 
we have been in danger. In attempting to find a harbour at La 
Nouvelle, a pretty little seaport, a powerful current which sets in 
here has nearly cast us on the beach. They flung out an anchor, 
which dragged, and the captain exclaimed, “We are gone now— 
there is no escape!” The second, however, is more successful, | 
and the storm-beaten vessel swings heavily round, her stern almost 
within speaking-distance of one of the broad, beautiful hills of sunny | 
France. A furious surf breaks on the shore, which would make a 
wreck no sinecure even in this agreeable weather. 

It is a prevalent opinion on board that our nautical adventures | 
are to be terminated with another and yet more furious levanter, | 
from the thick white clouds lurking like assassins about the eastern 
horizon. “If it comes now,” said the second-mate, rolling across 
the deck—“ if it comes now, we're done!” As I have strong ob- 
jections to be “done,” in his sense of the word, and the views of | 
my fellow-voyagers coincided singularly with my own, we united | 








our prayers to be put on shore. Many objections were advanced, || 


which we palliated with the eloquence of true feeling; the ex- | 


hausted state of our provisions, from so protracted a voyage, and \ 
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with provisions to-morrow, when we shall also receive information 
from the authorities whether the captive passengers can be libera- 
ted, and on what terms. We are now then at anchor, rolling with 
a heavy ground swell, which might rock us to sleep baby-fashion, 
did it not occasionally half rock us out of ourcradle. Should a fair 
wind spring up, we shall be off in the night; if not, to-morrow will 
be the day memorable in our existence for our first setting foot in 
France—in Europe. We await it in anxious expectation, thankful 
for deliverance from the past, and solicitious respecting the events 
of the future. Roll on, ye protracted hours! bring morning—bring 
freedom—bring repose and safety—bring waving verdure and fra- 
grant flowers, masses of luxuriant vine and groves of the golden 
orange—flowing rivulets, singing birds, cottages, woods, forests, 
men, women, children—bring also the sight of the sublime, distant 
ocean. Let me view it from the shadow of a wood or the summit 
of a mountain, a sheet of gleaming silver, a track of heavenly blue, 
a lordly and magnificent feature in a far-off landscape ; or let me 
wander upon its shell-scattered beach, and see the green waves 
break upon the velvet sand. But there let our further intimacy 
end. I shall always, hereafter, like a voyage—in octavo; be ready 
to encounter fictitious tempests, or be tossed on poetic seas. But 
of the reality I have had enough. My romantic raptures have died 
away off Port Veudre, and in the bight of Aigues Mortes. He must 
be a sturdy lover of nautical pleasures, whose admiration can stand 
the “heart ache, and the thousand natural shocks” of a regular 
ocean-tempest. 

I cannot, just now, express my emotions while I sit writing per- 
haps for the last time at this little table. It would be difficult to 
analyze them—to say how much of my happiness springs merely 
from danger escaped, and how much from the hope of treading to- 
morrow upon the consecrated ground of the old world. But the 
roar of the surf swells and deepens upon the silence of night, and 
the heavy pleasure of sleep has touched my eyelids. I fill, then, a 
bumper of this rich old port, (the last remnant of a parting present 
from a valued friend in New-York,) one glance through its deep 
and fiery gleamings, and—a health to all we leve on the opposite 
side of the globe. May they never be caught by a levanter in the 
Gulf of Lyons ! 





La Nouvelle, fifty-eighth day at sea.—Oh unhappy Zneas! Oh 
wretched Ulysses! Oh miserable Telemachus! Oh Carthagenians, 
Egyptians, Syrians! Oh Persians, Greeks, Romans! Oh every 
body who have ever been wave-tost and tempest-beaten on this 
classic sea. What have we done to thee, haughty Juno? We seek 
no injury against thy beloved Carthage! We are no favourites of 
Pallas, (or we should not be here,) we gave not the apple to thy 
rival, on the contrary, we believe her to be no model of beauty—but 
an odd deviation from the lovely realities of nature, and not half so 
fair as thou. No Trojans we—but honest Yankees, from a thriving 
western town, towards which thou hast never cast thy radiant 
eyes. Bid thy excellent Zolus send us favouring winds. Bid him 
keep back the sounding tempests. 

“Can heavenly minds such high resentment show 
And exercise their spite on human wo?” 

No ancient hero ever revolved such thoughts in his mind more 
anxiously than I on coming upon deck this morning. Here we are 
yet. A breeze blew last night just long enough to carry us doo far 
out to sea to permit of any further communication with the shore. 
It has left us in a sunshiny calm, as discouraging as it is transcend- 
antly beautiful. What a universal suspension of life! What a pic- 
ture of general laziness and dreamy repose. The almost unmoving 
vessel—the scarcely bending sea—the unstirring air—the drooping 
sails—the little weather-cock of cork and feathers, still as if it 
were painted—the indolent sailors—the hushed poultry—the pigs 
asleep—and the captain with his hands in his breeches pocket. 
Then the pellucid waves glistening in the sun—the haze that hangs 
idly over all—the far off shore—the softened hills—the distant 
town—the white dots of houses, and, to crown with inexpressible 


our late adventures off Port Veudre, afforded us such palpable || beauty, the lovely vision, the snowy Pyrenees, shining in the sleepy 


grounds of debate, that at length, as far as it lies with the captain, 


| we have gained our point. We have agreed to all his demands in | 


a body, nem. con., consenting, if necessary, to perform quarantine a | 
week, or a month, or five years, at La Nouvelle, and to do any | 
thing else which the authorities may require. Now, then, we stand | 
thus :—If a boat from the brig can get ashore through the surf—if | 
the people there are willing that we should land, and the harbour | 
will permit of our landing—land we will. We are all hope. 





Afternoon.—Mr. Strong left his bed again to arrange our dis- | 
embarkation. He is a noble fellow, and as brave a man as he is | 
an invaluable seaman. The men hesitated to trust themselves in 
the small boat against yonder thundering surf. ‘TI will go with | 


| you,” said he; “if I—a sick man—am not afraid, you hearty fel- | 


| 
| 


lows cannot be.” They went, but failed. The raging surf pre- 


attempt, towards evening, was so far successful as to open a verbal | 
communication between them and the numbers who gathered on | 
the mole. A large vessel like ours, I suppose, so far up the gulf is 

quite a curiosity, probably none ever venturing there except in dis- | 
tress. The crowd on shore beckoned the boat back with the most | 
vivacious gestures. One gentleman, indeed, is inspired with such 
a frantic zeal for our safety, that he has been nearly all day running 
to and fro, waving a little dirty fleur de lis, with gesticulations vio- | 
lent enough to exhaust a master of gymnastics, although, till we | 
spoke him, we entertained not the remotest suspicion of his mean- 
ing. Surely, no one but a Frenchman would have been so polite 
and so energetic. It appears he wished to warn us off from the 
breakers, which in this place after the late storms are peculiarly 








fatal. He is glad to learn we are Americans. We can be supplied 





light of heaven; the dark-purple shadows from which they rise 
gradually, brightening into the lustre of their silver tops. Surely 
nothing on earth was ever so beautiful. 





Saturday.— We are in a tumult of triumph and dismay this 
morning. Last night the wind changed; a fresh, fair breeze has 
carried us opposite Marseilles, and we fear past it. Heavens! we 
shall bring up at the straits of Constantinople. But the captain 
thinks he can make the harbour. Let him try, dear M.; give him 
a fair chance. But should he fail, I am considering the most ad- 
visable method of ending his existence; we are now wrought up 
to that state of mind in which men perpetrate extraordinary ac- 
tions. The wind in its returning current is increasing into its old 
violence, and we are wet with the foam of the high breaking waves. 
If you read the last dying speech (translated into flowery French) 
of one of your most esteemed friends, for the murder of a sea-cap- 
tain in the gulf of Lyons, you will know the reason. 





‘« Joy—joy for ever, our task is done,” we are in the bay of Mar- 
seilles. On our right rises Cape Croisette, a singular pile of bar- 
ren banks and broken mountains. Planier Island, with its tall 
lighthouse shining like a needle, shows behind us; and yonder 
lies Cape Couronne, a long, low neck of land, melting off into the 
distant ocean. The dreadful trial is now concluded, and amid our 
unutterable joy on beholding our destined port, we have not for- 
gotten to bow in gratitude to that almighty and benevolent Being, 
who guides the whirlwind and directs the storm. 





And here is land. How the beauties of the shore are breaking 
upon us as we approach near enough to survey them in detail. The 
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bay is splendid. Its immense circle rising in gentle ascent from 
the water's edge, is covered with seats, public buildings and other 
edifices innumerable. The sea grows smoother as we advance. 
«“ Thank heaven,” breaks again and again from our delighted lips. 
And this is France, the land of Napoleon. The near sight of it fills 
me with the newest, the strangest, the most delicious sensations. 
We are now without the harbour which runs round that lofty 
tower, through the city, as the river Seine divides Paris. Here is 
an external view of it. We are bewildered with the perfect no- 
velty of our prospect. A high eminence crowded with lofty, odd- 
looking antique stone buildings, thick as if piled upon each other, 
with their red tiled roofs. As we approach, a boat meets us with 
the pilot. Hark! a bell rings—sounded ever sound so sweetly. It 
is just mid-day. Now other boats surround us—crowded with 
rowers with their peculiar caps and complete French faces and 
gestures. We reach the tower which forms the corner of the har- 
bour, when, with exclamations of wonder and rapture, another in- 
stant floats us within the narrow gates and a new world bursts up- 
on us. The dramatic effect of this is truly striking. But now 
drifting on the desert waste of ocean, where for two months we 
had heard only the storms and billows—and here—like the change 
of a theatrical scene—in the centre of a mighty city. Dense mas- 
sive piles of lofty cumbrous buildings—walls—battl ts, with 
sentinels pacing slowly over them to and fro—towers—fortresses 
of solid mason-work—before us an endless forest of masts—and 
voices—human voices mingling from the mouths of thousands— 
men, women, children ; boats crowding, bells ringing, drums beat- 
ing ; a company of soldiers; shouting, laughing, the clink of ham- 
mers, the dash of oars, and a fine burst of martial music. Had I 
been a woman then, I should have wept. Not for joy, nor grief, 
nor that I had escaped death; nor that I had entered into a new 
world, nor that an ocean rolled between me and home, but from a 
rush of mingled thoughts and sensations—a perfect whirl of delight. 
I seemed landed in the moon. The only associations which linked 





stones reared by their hands. And Roman soldiers have worn 
yonder pavement, and Cesar has looked on those dusky piles. As 
I paused to gaze, I heard the deep roar of the surges beating 
against the rocks; I cecalled the ghastly horrors of an ocean storm, 
and my breast swelled with gratitude to heaven, that I was no more 
to be awakened by the riot and thunder of the raging sea. But 
hark! a few beats of the drum from the ship of war, lying at our 
side, beneath St. Jean, and now a cannon shakes the town. It is 
daylight, and the various sounds of human occupation gradually 
open around me. A flush of broad gold spreads over the east, and 
here comes the doctor, to make a fire in the galley, and the pilot to 
enjoy his morning walk. You must know there is quite an intimacy 
struck up between the latter and myself. Much as I have been 
warned against foreign strangers, I cannot help falling in with this 
good fellow’s mood, a little unbosoming myself to him, and at the 
same practising my inflexibly English organs of speech in the sinu- 
osities and subtle shades of orthoepy of the French language. He 
salutes me, however, with many gentle compliments, and professes 
to have discovered that I have good points abéut me, so that [ 
think him rather suspicious, and shall not trust him too far. He is 
full of enth hates the English—reverences the very name 
of Napoleon, and rolls out his foreign lingo with such an enviable 
facility, that I am never tired of hearing him talk. My admiration 
of his colloquial powers is more unalloyed from the fact, that while 
I understand his ideas, I am not able to detect the inelegancies of 
his phraseology ; his style to me possesses all the musical flow of 
Telemachus. As the conversation proceeds, his friendship for me 
increases. He has told me many grand things about the town; 
in the pauses of the conversation, he hums tunes in a rich opera 
voice, and I really thought he would have kissed me, when I re- 
cognized a flourish from La Dame Blanche, and told him what 
a favourite that opera was among my countrymen. I was going to 
ask him whether they played Masaniello in Marseilles, but I had 
no sooner mentioned the word and paused to hunt up some of my 








the scene to the earth, as I had known it, were an exquisite sense 
of the resemblance which every thing bore to pictures. It appeared 
a coming to life of rare antique engravings. I had fallen asleep 
over some fantastic old romance, and this was my dream. 





I have been draining draughts of pleasure from this noble scene. 


old school-boy French in which to convey my meaning, than his 
face again lighted up; he raised his head, threw himself into an 
attitude and broke out into the barcarole, ‘‘ Behold how brightly 
breaks the morning,” with a dancing gesture of his foot. I believe 
the fellow has a soul after all; at least he has a capital voice. 

He professes to understand English, (or as he, with characteristic 
politeness, termed it American,) “ a !eetle,” but it is a very “‘leetle”’ 





The quay, yonder, is a street, such as passes on the stage for 
Naples. The river is alive with vessels of every nation, among | 
which I distinguish Greek, Spanish, Italian and Dutch, Austrian, 
Neapolitan, Portuguese. The people seem all dressed like theatri- | 
cal performers. I see hundreds of women in the open air without | 
bonnets. This, indeed, is a foreign country. There is not a house, | 
a shed, a ship, a figure, a steeple, nay, not a sound without its own | 
peculiar and extraordinary character. The chatter and jabber of 

ibilities have the most curious effect, and every crea- 
ture seems hallooing, running, beckoning, laughing; and very 
earnestly acting his part in the game of life. What bustle and ani- 
mation! Yonder old man of seventy on board that Dutch galliot, 
is the stillest of them, tranquilly smoking his long pipe. What 
a queer set fill this boat, and all together jabbering enough to stun 
me; boys too—a handsome little rascal. He asks if I want a 
boat. No, no, my little fellow, I have to stay here five days yet ; 
and he bows his head, how civilly—every body bows. The pilot 
wishes to know what he can do for us, and bows. The officer 
from the custom-house bows—perfect strangers bow tome. But al- 
though there is an incredible deal of smoking going on, I have not 
seen any Frenchman either take suuff, or shrug his shoulders, or 
twist his face wrong side out, as they are always made to do, every 
man of them, in plays and novels. They are a strange set, notwith- 
standing, and I have seen nothing natural to me yet, except a little 
gray cat cleaning her whiskers, in the huge, awkward, black galliot 
adjoining us. Even she, although she has a very American way of 
lifting her back and performing other feline mancuvres, displays an | 
odd expression of face, answers not to the good household name of | 
“puss,” and most probably mews in French. But here come 
provisions from the land; wine, fruit and a huge bunch of fragrant 
flowers, fresh figs, oranges, and clusters of large delicious grapes. 
What invisible spirit has ministered thus to our most secret aspira- 
tions. Newspapers too, Galignani’s Messenger, three days from 
Paris, and the first article which strikes my sight, is an extract 
headed, “‘ Specimens of the politeness of the press in America,” 
with some quotations of that coarse and vulgar abuse which lower 
our character in the estimation of all imtelligent foreigners. For 
shame, my countrymen ! 














On awakening this morning before daylight I had a grave debate 
with myself whether we had really arrived, or whether I had been 
only dreaming. My doubts were dissolved by the sound of a bell, 
a clock struck three, then a dog barked. I rose and stole through 
the still cabin to the deck. The waning moon was high in heaven, 
and around lay, all large and brilliant, my familiar constellations, 
teeming with reminiscences of home. The air was perfectly dry 
and pleasant, and I renewed my observations of the surrounding | 
scene by that pale soft light. Yonder again rose the antique-look- | 
ing Fort St. Jean, (used also as a prison,) with its tall square tower, 
and opposite the high castled cliff, and before me the broad quay— | 
a spacious street now deserted. The lofty wall of antique buildings, 
with their broken, irregular roofs, crowded with angles and heavy 
buttresses, and here and there a light shining from a window. How 








|| both from my ignorance of the terms existing between the parties, 


in truth. My French has grown rather rusty, and works very clum- 
sily, and sometimes in the course of an animated conversation we 
are brought quite toa stand. Once I told him that Napoleon was 
universally appreciated in America, and had failed several times in 
an attempt to say, “ there are pictures of him every where.” Finding 
my French so much at fault, I fattered his English, and assuring him 
that he could understand me well enough if he would try, I ex- 
pressed the sentence in my own language, but he mimicked it with 
a ludicrous and uncomprehending air, and a shrug, expressive of such 





This was received with a general burst of laughter, which by no 
means abashed the anxious husband. 

“T aint no ways particular, you may make it a little affectionate, 
if you like, sir.” 

“ Well, doctor, my dear wife! now what else !” 

“Oh, tell her that I’m arrived here safe, and all that.” 

I wrote the particulars in six lines, but two-thirds of the sheet 
lay vacant. 

“Now, doctor, what next ?” 

“ Oh, J don’t know, sir.” 

** Well doctor, I am sure J do not. 
your own wife than a stranger.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, put a long string of stuff in, sir.” 

“What! some flummery, doctor?” 

“ Yes, sir”—clapping his hand down upon his knee, like a man 
who has made himself perfectly understood at Jast—* that’s just it, 
sir. Fill up the rest, if you please, sir, with flummery, so that she’! 
stand gazing at it.” 

“Doctor, shall I put in some compliments about these French 
ladies.” 

“ Oh, no sir—for mercy's sake, sir !—its bad enough, now! !” 

I thought the doctor was troubled with something else at home, 
besides a smoky chimney ! 

__—_—_—— nn 
THE CENSOR. 


You ought to know more of 





ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


SCRIBBLERS. 


“ Mee satis apparet, cur versus, factitet ; atrum 
Minxerit in patrios ciueres, an triste bidentol 
Moverit incestus : certe furit.— Hor. de art. Poet. 


**Tis hard to say whether for sacrilege, 

Or incest, or some more unheard-of crime 

The rhyming fiend is sent into these men, 

But they are all most visibly possest.”— Roscommon, 
Wuen our forefathers came over, some from England, some 
from France, some from Holland, and some from the other purga- 
tories on earth then existent, they found sufficient employment 
for the faculties of their minds and bodies in the labour they were 
compelled to suffer, the privations they were subjected to, and 
the daring and wily foes they had to encounter. Forests were to 
be felled, habitations constructed, and savage enemies kept at bay ; 
and these things left little leisure for the indulgence of the flights 
of fancy, or the visions of fiction. They were contented to receive 
their mental aliment from ‘old England,” from “ Fader land,” or 
“La belle France,” when corporeal nutriment itself was a pre- 
carious thing, and as to metaphysical doubts and subtleties, and 
the whole iniquitous brood of “the science of no,” they were not 
particularly curious, when security from the tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife was not exactly a matter of mathematical demonstration. 
This state of things continued so long that they acquired the habit 





unutterable ignorance of my meaning, that his peextoores ove-eem,” 
was altogether too much for my gravity, and we laughed aloud to- | 
gether for a minute or two till my eyes were wet. 





With a thousand agreeable observations and amusing trifles, the 
second, third and fourth day of our delightful imprisonment have 
fleeted away. This is the last night we are to sleep on board. We 
have spent the evening in writing letters home to go by an American 
brig. When this pleasing duty was accomplished, my friend, the 
doctor, after some hesitation, begged to know if I had leisure to do 
him a favour. He had promised to let his wife know of his arrival, 
as she has charge of the pecuniary department, and naturally feels 
anxious about his wages. I am a professed admirer of matrimonial 
felicity, and was gratified with an opportunity of promoting that of 
a friend so faithful as the doctor had been to us in all our distresses. 
The operation, therefore, was undertaken very readily, and a sheet 
of letter-paper was spread out before me in due form ; my pen dip- 
|| ped into the ink, and the superfluous drop shaken from it’s point. 
But many enterprises apparently easy, upon trial are discovered to 
involve weighty difficulties. To write a letter to another man’s 
wife, is, under any circumstances, a somewhat delicate affair, but 
to compose it in the character of the husband, is peculiarly awkward, 


and also of that individual style—those accidental terms of endear- 
ment which your regular husband, properly broken in for the traces, 
always uses in secret towards his wife. The very commencement 
placed me in a dilemma, for the doctor had hinted in the course of 
our voyage, that he had not left home merely from a love of the 
sea. Indeed he told me once that he used to start off and “look 
out for a ship” when the “chimney smoked,” or things went 
crooked at home. For all I knew, she might have beaten him out 
of the house with a broomstick. In short, I could not satisfy 
myself in the opening without his assistance. 

‘* What do you call your wife, doctor?” 

“ Mrs. Simms, sir.” 

“ Ay, her name I know is Mrs. Simms; but what do you eall her 
when you write to her?” 

* Oh, sir, I never write to her; I can’t write, sir.” 

“ Well, what shall I call her? I must call her something, you 
know !” 

He looked bothered, and scratched his head. 

“Shall I call her my dear wife ?” 

* Oh, yes, sir, you may!” 





silent, how solemn, this hushed and lonely city! Am I really | 


in Europe? Has Napoleon ridden through those dark and narrow 
Streets?’ Have they been trodden by the throngs of the dreadful 
revolution? Nearly three thousand years ago a band of Asiatic re- 
fugees, flying from Cyrus, paused on this very spot and built their 


of importing from “‘ home” even manners, customs and prejudices, 
errors in church and state, and all sorts of heresies of opinion. As 
the English blood gained the ascendency, our affections naturally 
became restricted to the little island kingdom, and along with many 
other rather injudicious predilections, there sprung up a deep-rooted 
and well-founded attachment to the literature of England. With 








I wrote the two first words. He paused and scratched his head, 
as if he had never before taken that view of the subject, and re- 
quired time for reflection. 

“You may”—another pause—“ though I never called her so to 


justifiable pride we proudly cherished the names of all those whose 
writings had acquired a classical reputation. We called the Eng- 
lish worthies our literary fathers, before we had developed a single 
trait of family resemblance, but we felt our gradual intellectual ad- 
vances, and took no heed to the ridicule cast on our pretensions in 
Europe. 

Our faculties have gradually expanded, and we can now boast 
a few names which will “ live in the line of their land’s language,” 
until that language shall have passed away. 

With these we have nothing to do at present, but curses on 
Phebus, who has shot his red shafts into every city, town and corner 
of the land, and the pestilence of poetry or verse-making, rages 
past endurance. For one author of any pretensions, we have ten 
hundred of none. Simultaneously with the mighty trees, there has 
sprung up a wilderness of fungi, mushrooms, air-plants and missel- 
toes, things that live on the vitality of others, and draw their sus- 
tenance from the decomposed matter of authors, who, abounding 
too much in sap, have been touched by the rot of neglect, and 
crumbled and fallen, or who have been cut down by the critical axe, 
or been turned to useful purposes by literary joiners, who, have 
worked up all the good stuff they contained into Encyclopedias, 
Cabinets of Useful Knowledge, or universal libraries. 

These vermin (to change the figure) have swarmed like South 
American ants, we might have said Egyptian locusts, until the 
country ‘from Maine to Georgia, from the Atlantie to the Missis- 
sippi,” we beg our orator’s. pardon, is overrun with them. They 
have b an absolute nuisance. They infest our closets and 
overrun our tables. We cannot even take up a newspaper without 
finding it speckled with them. Our window-panes are polluted with 
their execrable filth, and in albums, and on white walls at public 
places, we can trace their crawlings, like snails by their slime. The 
writing mania pervades our country ; the whole land bristles with 
goose quills, and awful are the cuts and laches of Perryian pens. 

Goward, confound his facility, or his pre » teaches the art of 
writing in six lessons; and this preliminary over, out-flashes the 
genius of the sexhorian pupils in literary corruscations, announcing 
the virtues of the blacking they manufacture, in hexameters, re- 
medies for smoky chimneys, in heroics; extracting our teeth with 
alexandrine couplets ; or cutting our corns with a lyric measure. 
These poetasters and scribblers find subjects in every thing. They 
will head a sheet of paper with a paragraph from some book of 














her face, sir ; but” —another pause and scratch of the head—“ 





homes. In yonder dark hulk of buildings, there are piles of massive 


seeing 
as we’re so far off, I don’t care if you make it a little polite-like !” 





travels, tale of fiction, or poem, and then romance, or sentimen- 
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talize, or nothingize through a dozen stanzas, and call the result 
poetry. Not an event can transpire, but the following poetical 
lines ‘shall be suggested” to some Boetian brain, ‘ by reading 
the account of,” etc. Numerous are the fountains of inspiration, 
or inspissation in this author-ridden land—great the fecundity of 
our scribblers. The conflagration of a house shall be followed by 
fifteen or sixteen verses antithetical to their subject, and as devoid 
of fire as a glass of ice-punch. Not a shipwreck can occur, without 
the owners’ or the relatives’ feelings being again harrowed by the 
piteous spectacle of “Lines on the loss of the Ampbhytrion,” 
wherein a single idea beating about through shoals of verses, 
strands at ‘souls in heaven,” in the concluding stanza. 

Every public building is poematized, from the foundation to the 
eaves, or rather the turrets and the battlements, as these gentlemen 
have it. Every public officer is bespattered with rhyme, from the 
crown of his private virtues to the sole of his public integrity, until 
his whole character, like Job’s carcass, is ulcerated with bad poetry, 
and he could sit down in the ashes and take a potsherd to scrape 
it withal 

Every action, passion, feeling, apprehension and sensibility of 
the human frame, soul and body, is parcelled out and packed into 
odes ; every lake, river, mountain, forest and dell, is denaturalized 
and shown off in a poetical cosmorama. Scarcely a dog can die, but 
some doggerel announce its decease, while the demise of a favourite 
cat, is versified into a catastrophe. The nuisance has risen to an 
alarming height, and ought to be abated. We might calculate the 
loss to the state consequent upon such misapplied labour ; and call 
upon grand-juries to perform their duty. Unless some speedy 


remedy be applied, we shall all fall victims to this alarming |, 


disorder. 

But not only do these scribbling abominations scribble, but imi- 
tating the unpatriotic authors of Rome, they imitate foreign models. 
But here, unfortunately forgetting all change of time and place, they 
dish us up such quantities of absurdities and incongruities, which fill 
our bodies with ill humours, that we break out in anger at their stu- 
pidity or impudence. Imaginary nightingales warble in very equi- 
vocal melody from non-existent thorns ; supposititious deserts spread 
their burning sands amid the luxuriance of American vegetation, 
and bantiing hedges look up to the protective branches of putative 
avenues of elms. Dying dolphins flounder in their comparisons; 
amber tears ooze from their similes, and renovated phenixes 
spring up from their tropes. Perhaps they warble 

** Some bonny caledonian air, 
All birks and braes, though they were never there.” 

Or mounting their Pegasus, for every poor mangy author owns 
one of these flying quadrupeds— 

“ They travel hence t’ enrich their minds with skill, 

Leave here their good, and bring home others’ ill ; 

Which seem to like all countries but their own, 

Affecting most where they the least are known 4 

Their leg, their thigh, their back, their neck, their head, 

As they had been in several countries bred.”* 
Or else they prate most learnedly about Helicon, Parnassus, 
Pierian fount, etc. 


We have not yet done with these literary haberdashers and deal- || 


ers in small ware, but shall in some future paper speak further con- 
cerning them and their vices. CERBERUS. 








PHILOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 











TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 

GentLemen—Being at a friend’s house in the country, a short 
time since, I took up one of Webster’s dictionaries, and observed, 
upon a blank leaf at the end of the volume, a specimen, which my 
friend had sketched, of that author’s orthography. It was selected 
from some one or all of his numerous lexicons; embracing, how- 
ever, but a small proportion of the multiplied innovations upon the 
pure orthography of the language, which those works are circulating 
throughout the length and breadth of our republick. J subjoin a copy 
of the specimen. Whilst we smile at its ludicrous aspect, we can- 
not but deeply lament that such gross departures from the accredited 
standards of the language should have received, in any quarter, the 
least countenance and support. 


SPECIMEN OF WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY, 


Selected from his various dictionaries. 


“A groop of neger-wimmen, black as sut, were told to soe, and 
hold their cungs ; but insted of soing, they left their thred, regard- 
less of ¢hrets, and went to the theater—where they saw as grotesk 
an exhibition as you can imagin, to wit, a porpess,t a zeber,t anda 
lepard, from an eastern iland; also @ rane-deer, a wood-chuk, a 
racoon, a weesel, and a shammy ;§ likewise a gillotin, a chimist with 
specimens of granit, and a hucster with his cags and fassets, and 
above all a specter rising from a sepulcher, a most redoutable fantom, 
full seven feet in highth, his color of ocher, a hagard face, eyes with- 
out luster, a lether cap crouded with ribins and fethers, a somber 
cloke, an opake scepter in one hand, a marvelous saber or cimeter in 
the other; and with these accouterments he vanted his valor, and 
thretened to massacer every hypocrit and libertin present. Whereat 
the neger-wimmen were frightened and ran home. But for this 
hainous misbehavior their steddy superior, being at no loss to deter- 
min on the proper disciplin, in his suveran pleasure tied them up 
by the hums, and with the rigor requisit to punish such maneuvers, 
denied them their maiz and melasses !” 





* Drayton’s Heroical Epistles. 


4 Chamois. 


t Porpoise. t Zebra, 


| 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 
The Debtor's Prison. A tale ofa revolutionary soldier. A Greene, 


downward tendency to coarseness and absurdity. In the tale before 
| us, the predominant feature is of a totally different character. It 
describes the sorrows and the wrongs of one who fought and bled 
for American freedom at Lexington and Bunker-hill ; and, in fact, 





New- Yor’.—The perusal of this little volume, has, we confess, some- | 
| what changed our opinion of the powers and capabilities of its re- | 
puted author. Assuming him to be, as is generally believed, the | 
same who wrote “A Yankee among the Nullifiers,” “ Fibbleton’s | 
Travels,”’ and “The Life of Dr. Duckworth ;’’ we had formed an || This single article is enough of itself to secure the volume a wide 
idea that his principal, if not his only line of writing was that of | circulation. 

broad, exaggerated, and humorous satire, strongly marked with a | 


j 





sachusetts. They are said to be founded on fact. They abound in 
fine moral sentiments, and graphical delineations. 

“Oriana,” is an Indian story, beautifully told. It contains many 
delicate touches of the pencil, and cannot fail to be read with thrill- 
ing interest. 

“The Intemperate,” presents one of the most eloquent appeals 
against the vice from which it takes its name, that we remember to 
have seen in print. It is a domestic tragedy, replete with simple, 
yet touching incidents, that makes its way directly to the heart. 


“The Patriarch,” is the last sketch in the collection. It repre- 
| sents a little colony of emigrants, originally from New-England, 
quietly and happily settled in one of the most sequestered solitudes 
of North Carolina, forming a commonwealth in miniature. It isa 
lovely Arcadian scene, sublimated by pure and unpretending piety. 


| throughout the revolutionary struggle; and after all his toils and || The picture is simple and striking. 


| perils, lost his own, placed by the senseless cruelty of the law at | 
| the mercy of a vindictive creditor. The object of the book is single, | 


| and to it all the incidents are made subservient; imprisonment for 
| debt is the mark &t which its attacks are aimed ; and the miserable 
| results of that barbarous relic of a barbarous age are depicted with 
| force, vehemence and pathos. The narrative of the worn-out hero 
| is, of course, fictitious; but we fear that in its general features, it 


with the spoils of time.” 


The little volume abounds every where in classic and historical 
allusions, presenting clear proofs that the mind of the writer is “ rich 
We are particularly struck with her fine 
style. While it assimilates to the precision of Swift, and the ele- 
|| gance of Addison, it concentrates much of the force of Junius. It 
|| is scarcely necessary to add, that the moral influence of the work is 
|| calculated to be eminently useful. Religion never appears more 


| bears but too strong resemblance to many that have a perfect and || |ovely, than when portrayed by the pen of this accomplished author. 
| melancholy truth for their foundation. In this state, imprisonment for || We predict that this little volume will be regarded as a gem in the 


| debt, is partially abolished, and we are happy to find that our example 
| has been followed by Massachusetts and some others; but there is 
| much yet to be done even here : the honest insolvent is not yet per- 
| would turn back the tide of improvement, and restore to the statute- 
book, the provisions for the incarceration of the poor and the unfor- 
| nate, with all their attendant evils of misery and crime. As an in- 
| strument to counteract the progress of this change for the worse, we 
| hope that the little volume to which this notice appertains, will be 
read extensively, and ina spirit of willingness to profit by its counsels. 





Sketches by Mrs. Sigourney.—One volume, 12mo. pp. 216. 
| Published by Key and Biddle.— We have long admired the poetical 
| effusions of Mrs. Sigourney. We now see her in the department of 
| prose, and we hail this little volume as a fair specimen of what the 
| public may expect from her pen in this new sphere. 

The volume before us consists of six sketches or tales; entitled, 


The first sketch represents an educated father, devotedly attached 
| to a beautiful and accomplished daughter, the culture of whose mind 


| fectly protected ; and there are not wanting those who, if they could, | 


casket of American letters. 

The mechanical execution of this little work does credit to the 
printing art of thiscountry. It is surpassed by few London books, 
in the beautiful style in which it is got up. 














BIOGRAPHY. 





SKETCHES OF EMINENT MEN. 


CHATEAUBRIAND. 
We copy from a late London periodical the following character- 
|| istic and interesting auto-biographical letter from Chateaubriand to 
‘| the editor of the Rerue des deux Mondes. It was written as a tes- 
| tamentary preface to the memoirs of the writer, which are to be 
'| published after his death; and bears date the first of August, 1832. 
We feel confident that to the readers of the Mirror it will prove 








respectively, “The Father,” “Legend of Oxford,” “The Family | eminently acceptable. 


Portraits,” “Oriana,” ‘The Intemperate,” and ‘“ The Patriarch.” | 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 
As it is impossible for me to foresee the moment of my death, 
as at my age the days granted to man are but days of grace, I will, 


| he has himself superintended. In the matured spring of youth and || for fear of being taken by surprise, give an account of a work which 
| loveliness, she is smitten down by death. The father endeavours || is destined, as it proceeds, to beguile for me the tedium of those last 


| to sustain himself with Roman firmness; but grief preys on his heart | 
like a consuming fire. He cannot weep. That balm of grief is for | 


many days denied him. At length an unexpected and delicate act | 

of friendship, connected with the memory of his daughter, reaches | 
' the fountain of tears; and nature’s relief for the wounded spirit, | 

coming to his aid, restores him to himself and to society. The father | 
_is made to tell his own story. His emotions upon his return home | 
| from the funeral of his daughter, are thus eloquently portrayed : | 
‘**T returned to my desolate abode. The silence that reigned there | 
| was appalling. My spirit sank beneath it, as a stone goes down | 
into the depths of ocean, bearing the everlasting burden of its fa- | 
| thomless tide. I sought the room where I had last seen her, | 
| arrayed in the vestments of the tomb. There lay the books which | 
| we had read together. Their pages bore the marks of her pencil. I | 
| covered my eyes from them, and turned away. I bowed down to | 


| inhale the fragrance of her flowers, and felt that they had no right 


| to bloom so fair, when she, their culturer and their queen, was blighted. 
| Ipressed my fingers upon the keys of her piano, and started back at | 
| the mournful sound they made. I wandered to her own apartment. | 
| I threw myself on the couch where from infancy she had slumbered. | 
| I trusted to have wept there. But my grief was too mighty, to be | 
| thus unchained. It disdained the relief of tears. I seemed to rush | 
| as upon a drawn sword, and still it refused to pierce me.” 
| The incident, which at length affords him the relief of tears, and 
| brings him back to himself, is thus powerfully delineated : 
| Again, night drew her sable curtain, and I songht my daughter’s | 
grave. Methought, its turf-covering was discomposed, and some 
| half-rooted shrubs that shuddered and drooped when placed in that | 
| drear assemblage of the dead, had been trampled and broken. A ! 
| horrible suspicion took possession of my mind. I rushed to the house | 
| of the sexton. ‘Has any one troubled my daughter’s grave?’ 
| Alarmed at my vehemence, he remained speechless and irresolute. 
| Tell me,’ I exclaimed in a voice of terror, ‘who has disturbed 
| my daughter’s grave.’ He evaded my adjuration, and murmured 
| something about an injunction to secresy. With the grasp of a 
| maniac, I bore him to an inner apartment, and bade him satisfy my 
| question. Trembling at my violence, he confessed that the grave 
had been watched for ten nights. 

“«Whohas watched my daughter’s grave?’ Reluctantly he gave 
me the names of those friends—names for ever graven upon my soul. 

‘* And so, for those ten long, wintry nights, so dreary and intermina- 
ble, which I had cast away amid the tossings of profitless, delirious, 
despairing sorrow, they had been watching, that the repose of that 
unsullied clay might remain unbroken. 

“A new tide of emotion was awakened. I threw myself down, 
as powerless as the weaned infant. Torrents of tears flowed. The 
tenderness of man wrought what the severity of heaven had failed 
to produce. It was not the earthquake, nor the thunder, nor the 
tempest, that subdued me. It was the still, small voice. I wept until 
the fountains of tears failed. The relief of that hour of weeping, can 


} 
| 


and forlorn hours for which nobody wishes, and which one knows 
not how to employ. 

The memoirs, at the head of which this preface will be placed, 
embrace, or will embrace, the whole course of my life; they were 
commenced in the year 1811, and have been continued up to this 
day. I relate in the part which is finished, and I shall relate in that 
which is only sketched out, my childhood, my education, my early 
youth, my entrance into the army, my arrival at Paris, my presen- 
tation to Louis the sixteenth, the beginning of the revolution, my 
travels in America, my return to Europe, my emigration in Germany 
and England, my return to France under the consulate, my occu- 
pations and my works under the emperor, my journey to Jerusalem, 
my occupations and my works under the restoration; lastly, the 
complete history of the restoration and its fall. 

I have met with almost all the men who, in my times, have acted 
a part either great or small, both in foreign countries and in my own; 
from Washington to Napoleon; from Louis the sixteenth to Alex- 
ander; from Pius the seventh to Gregory the sixteenth; from Fox, 
Burke, Pitt, Sheridan, Londonderry, Capod’ Istria, to Malesherbes, 
Mirabeau, etc.; from Nelson, Bolivar, Mahomet, Pasha of Egypt, 
to Suffren, Bougainville, La Peyrouse, Moreau, etc. etc. I was one 
of a triumvirate of which there was no preceding example; three 


poets of different nations, and of contrary interests, were, almost at 


the same time, ministers of foreign affairs; myself in France, Mr. 
Canning in England, Martinez de la Rosa in Spain. I have suc- 
cessively passed through the vacant years of my youth, the busy 
years of the republican era, the pomp of the empire, and the reign 
of legitimacy. 

I have explored the seas of the old and of the new world; I have 
trodden the soil of the four quarters of the globe; after having en- 
camped under the hut of the Iroquois, and the tent of the Arab; 
in the wigwams of the Hurons; amidst the ruins of Athens, of 
Jerusalem, of Memphis, Carthage and Grenada; among the Greeks, 
the Turks and the Moors; in forests and ruins, after having worn 
the bear-skin coat of the savage, and the silk caftan of the Mameluke; 
after having endured poverty, hunger, thirst and exile, I have sat 
down as minister and ambassador, covered with gold embroidery, 
and decorated with orders and ribands, at the tables of kings, at the 
fétes of princes and princesses, to fall again into indigence, and to 
taste the hardships of a prison. 

I have been connected with a multitude of persons celebrated in 
arms, in the church, in politics, in the magistracy, the sciences and 
the arts. Iam in possession of immense materials; above four 
thousand private letters, the diplomatic correspondence of my several 
embassies, those belonging to the time when I was minister for 
foreign affairs, among which are unique and unknown documents 
belonging to myself. I have carried the musket of the soldier, the 
staff of the traveller, the wand of the pilgrim; a navigator, my for- 
tunes have been as inconstant as my sail; a halcyon, I have made 
my nest upon the waves. 





never be shadowed forth in language. The prison-house of passion- 
ate agony was unlocked. I said to God that he was merciful, and 
I loved him because my angel lived in his presence. Since then, it 
would seem, that my heart has been made better. Its aspirations 
are upward, whither she has ascended, and as I tread the devious 
path of my pilgrimage, both the sunbeam and the thorn point me, 
as asuppliant, to the Redeemer of Man, that I may be at last fitted to 
dwell with her for ever.” 

The “Legend of Oxford,” and “The Family Portraits,” are 














sketches connected with the settlement of the Huguenots in Mas- 


I have been engaged in peace and war; I have signed treaties and 
protocols; and published, by the way, numerous works. I have 
been initiated into party, court and state secrets; I have seen, close 
at hand, the most extrordinary reverses, the most exalted fortunes, 
the greatest reputations. I have been present at sieges, at con- 
g , at laves; at the re-edification and demolition of 
thrones. I have made history,* and I could write it. And my 80- 
litary, contemplative, poetical life, passed through this world of re 
“+ Dai fait de Vhistoire, meaning, | have been engaged in affairs which 
will be matter of history, 
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alities, of catastrophes, of tumult, of noise, with the sons of my 
dreams, Chactas, René, Eudore, Aben-Hamet; with the daughters 
of my chimeras, Atala, Amelie, Blanca, Velléde, Cymodocée. Within 
and beside my age, I perhaps exercised on it, without desiring or 
seeking it, a threefold infl ligious, political and literary. 

I have now left around me only three or four contemporaries of 
long-standing reputation. Alfieri, Canova, and Monti are gone ; of 
the days of its glory, Italy has only Pindemonte and Mazzoni; Pel- 
lico has wasted the best years of his life in the dungeons of Spiel- 
berg; the men of talent of the country of Dante are condemned to 
silence, or forced to pine in a foreign land. Lord Byron and Mr. 
Canning have died young; Walter Scott seems to be on the point 
of leaving us; Goethe has just departed, full of glory and of years. 
France has hardly any thing left of the riches of its former age; she 
commences another era. I remain to bury my age, like the old 
priest, who, in the sack of Bezieres, was to toll the bell before he 
himself fell, when the last of the citizens should have expired. 

When death shall drop the curtain between me and the world, it 
will be found that my drama is divided into three acts. 

From my youth till 1800, I was a soldier and a traveller; from 





1800 to 1814, under the consulate and the empire, my life was litera- |) 


ry; from the restoration up to this time, my life has been political. 


In the three successive periods of my career, I have always pro- | 


posed to myself some great object—as a traveller, I aspired to the 
discovery of the polar world; as an author, I have endeavoured to 
re-establish religion on its ruins; as a statesman, I have exerted 
myself to give to nations the true system of a representative monar- 
chy, with its several liberties—I have at least assisted to obtain that 
one which is worth them all, which supplies the want of them, and 
stands as the head of a constitution—the liberty of the press. If I 


have often failed in my enterprises, it is the fault of my destiny. || 


Foreigners who have succeeded in their designs were seconded by 
fortune; they were supported by powerful friends and a tranquil 
country; I have not been so fortunate. 

Of the modern French authors of my date, I am almost the only 


one whose life resembles his works; a traveller, a soldier, a poet, a |, 


legislator—it was in the woods that I sung of the woods; on board 


ships that I painted the sea; in camps that I have spoken of arms; || 


in exile that I have learned exile; it was in courts, in public affairs, 


in assemblies, that I studied princes, politics, laws and history. The | 


orators of Greece and Rome were mixed up with the state, and 
shared its fate. In Italy and Spain, at the close of the middle ages, 
and at the revival of letters, the most distinguished geniuses in lite- 
rature and the arts participated in the social movement. What 
stormy and admirable lives were those of Dante, Tasso, Camoens, 
Ercilla and Cervantes! 

In France, our ancient poets and historians sung and wrote in the 
midst of pilgrimages and combats. Thibault, count of Champagne, 
Villehardouin, Joinville, borrowed the felicities of their style from 
tke adventures of their career. Froissart seeks history on the high- 
roads, and learns it of the knights and abbés whom he meets and 
with whom he journeys. But ever since the reign of Francis the 
first, our writers have been insulated men, whose talents might fur- 


nish the expression of the spirit, but not of the facts of their epoch. || 


If I am destined to live, I shall represent in my person, which is 
represented in my memoirs, the principles, the ideas, the events, the 


catastrophes, the epopee of my times; the more so, as I have seen }! 
the end and the commencement of a world; and as the opposite | 


characters of this end and of this commencement are blended in my 
opinions, I find myself between the two ages, as at the conflux of 
two rivers. I plunged into their troubled waves, leaving with regret 


the shore on which I was born, and navigating with hope towards | 
| the Mirror; its beauty of typography, the number and excellence of |' 


the unknown coast—the resort of new generations. 


The memoirs, divided into books and parts, are written in differ- |} 
trasted with its trifling cost, have long been noticed with sur- 
| prise and admiration, not only in this country but in Europe; the 


ent times and in different places; these sections naturally lead to a 
kind of prologues, which relate what has happened since the last 
dates, and describe the places where I resume the thread of my 
narrative: and the varied events and the changing forms of my 
life are thus blended together. It often happens that, in my mo- 
ments of prosperity, I have to speak of the tjme my misfortunes, 
and that, in my days of tribulation, I recall my day of happiness, 
and the divers sentiments of the different periods of my life, my 
youth penetrating into my old age, the gravity of my years of ex- 
perience casting a gloom over my lighter years—the rays of my 
sun, from its rising to its setting, crossing and mingling with each | 
other, like the scattered lights of my existence, give a sort of unde- || 
finable unity to my work; my cradle has some affinity with my | 
tomb, my tomb with my cradle; my sufferings become pleasures, 
my pleasures pains; and it cannot be discovered whether these me- |! 
moirs are the work of a brown or of a gray head. 

Ido not say this to praise myself, for I do not know if that is 
good—what I say, is that which has happened without my think- 
ing of it, by the very inconstancy of the storms that assailed my 
bark, and which often left me, to write this, a short fragment of my 
life, only the shoal on which I had been shipwrecked. 

Ihave composed these memoirs with a truly paternal predilec- 
tion; and could wish to be resuscitated at the hour when phan- 
toms are abroad to correct the proofs; the dead go quickly. 

The notes which accompany the text are of three kinds; the first, |} 
placed at the end of the volumes, including the explanations and 
justificatory documents; the second, at the bottom of the pages, || 
were written at the same time asthe text; the third, also at the bot- 
tom of the pages, have been added since the composition of the text, 
and both the date and place where they were written are given. 

_Many of my friends have urged me to publish immediately a por- |) 
tion of my history; I have not been able to comply with their 
wish. Frst, I should, in spite of myself, be less frank, less true. 
Then, I have always fancied that I was writing seated in my cof- | 
fin; hence the work has assumed a sort of religious character || 
which I could not take away without injuring it; I should be sorry 
to stifle that remote sounding voice which issues from the tomb, |, 
and which is heard in the whole course of the narrative. It will not || 
be thought strange that I retain some weaknesses ; that I am anx- | 
ious about the fate of the poor orphan, who is destined to remain } 
after me on the earth. If Minus should judge that I have suffered 
enough in this world to be at least a happy shade in the next, a lit- 
tle light from the elysian fields, illumining my last picture, would 
Serve to render less striking the faults of the painter. Life becomes 


| fully to the duties of his office. Halleck is busy, reading every thing | 


| the distant land whose charms, great and precious as they are to |, 
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The next plate number.—We are induced, we had almost said 








ers of the Mirror with apologies for a promise not fulfilled. We can- 
not deny that it is with extreme reluctance we so present ourselves ; 
but the reasons are so many and convincing, that, for once, we have | 
consented to disappoint our friends in point of time, rather than in- 
cur the hazard of disappointing them much more seriously in other 
and more important matters. ‘To come at once to the fact; we 
have promised that the great national engraving, presenting at one | 
view the portraits of all the presidents of the United States, should | 
appear in the course of the present volume; this promise we can- | 
not fulfil without injustice to ourselves, the artist, and our subscri- 
bers. We crave the indulgence of our readers while we lay before | 
them some of the reasons. It has long been our earnest desire and | 
| most unremitting endeavour, to give to this publication the stamp | 








served as a continued stimulus to greater efforts. Under the impulse |! 
of this feeling, we have been anxious to present in the engraving of |, 


| money might be required to effect the object. Our calculations in 
both these items, have fallen short of the reality; instead of one | 
| thousand dollars which we expected to lay out, the plate has already || 
| cost FIFTEEN HUNDRED DOLLARS; and to complete the work in the l 
' style of excellence with which it has been commenced and carried | 
on, we find that at least another month is indispensable. We might, 
indeed, have been content to copy from other engravings, instead of | 
| engaging artists to furnish original portraits, as we have done in | 
several instances; we might have worried the engraver, and insisted | 
| upon his taking impressions from a plate wanting the last per- } 
fecting touches; we might have printed the engravings upon infe- | 
| rior paper, instead of importing the very best, expressly for this pic- 
ture; we might have hurried out the required number of impressions | 
| at the rate of three hundred per diem, when the artist assures us | 
that to do them properly, not more than a hundred and fifty should | 
| be struck off in a day; in short, we might have fulfilled our promise, | 
by giving to our subscribers a spoiled, unfinished, slovenly engrav- | 
| ing, unworthy of the subject and the artists who have been employed 
| upon it, instead of a FAULTLESS Gem of ART, such as they will re- 
ceive, creditable to us, and we do not hesitate in saying, to the coun- 
try. These considerations and the advice of many judicious friends, 
have induced us, reluctantly indeed, to make the requisite delay; | 
and we trust that the reasons assigned, together with the efforts | 


j 








we have already made in the present volume to gratify and content |! 
our subscribers, will be received as satisfactory. Three costly en- 
| gravings have appeared in the Mirror since the sixth of July last; 
another will be added in the course of a few weeks; the rovr, with |' 
the title page, having cost upwards of four thousand dollars; and | 
“the PORTRAITS OF THE PRESIDENTS” will follow as soon as they |, 
can be completed, with the certainty of being, in all respects, well | 





| done and perfect; positively in the course of the next ensuing quar- |, 


ter. We have not the least hesitation in saying that no periodical | 
in the world gives such ample equivalents for the subscription, as | 


its engravings, and the high merit of its literary contents, as con- 


sums expended in its production, including the cost of music, high | 
compensation paid to contributors, expenses of its extensive foreign | 


| correspondence, and the immense amount annually devoted to pic- | 


torial embellishments, could only be encountered by a determina- || 
tion to do all and risk all for the attainment of superiority, or sus- 


| tained, except by an extraordinary patronage. By this determina- | 


tion we are actuated; we acknowledge with gratitude and an ho- | 
nest pride, that the support has not been wanting; and it is our 
purpose by a steady perseverance in those same plans by which it | 
nas been gained, and by unremitted exertions in every course that | 
can add interest or value to this journal, to merit its continuance. 





The literati.—We have had sundry inquiries thrust at us lately, | 
both verbally and in writing, touching the doings of our principal | 
literary personages. We profess but little information on the subject. | 


| Cooper is preparing something for the press; if we are not misin- 


formed, a brochure of considerable length upon the mooted question 
of the relative expenditures of monarchies and republics—or, to be 


' more particular, of France and the United States. Verplanck is | 
| immersed in politics. 


Irving is supposed to be at work; but he 
keeps himself very quiet. Paulding, we believe, is attending faith- 





except the newspapers, and taking care of his cash-accounts. Dun- | 
lap is “ progressing,’ as they say in England, with his work on | 


| American painters. Bryant is deep in politics, and, we fear, slights | 
| the muses. Howard Payne is employed upon his new project, with | 


every prospect of success. Simms has a novel in press. And this 


is the sum total of our knowledge about the matter. 


The Minute-book.—We trust, that without becoming liable to the 
charge of self-glorification, we may acknowledge our pleasure at 
the praises bestowed by our co-labourers of the press, and by our | 
readers generally, upon the descriptive letters of our friend and as- || 
sociate, Mr. Fay. We know that nothing could be more grateful |, 
to him than to feel assured of kind and enduring remembrance, in 





his imagination, have nothing bright enough to efface the recollec- 
tion of his own; that one ray of kindness from his native country 
is dearer to his heart than all the glories of those rich and varied || 
scenes that expand around him in his progress. We are happy in | 
believing, too, that the assurances contained in his private letters of 

the rapid improvement of his health, and the enjoyment he derives 








me ill; death will perhaps become me better.  CuaTzavsrianp. | 


captivating, among the ten thousand delights of Italy, are pleasant 


compelled, at length, and for the first time, to come before the read- |) 


| being a spy! 


from his wanderings among all that is most beautiful and rare ony the general 


|| to the souls of many who never saw his face—who know him only 


as the minister of frequent hours of literary amusement and relaxa- 
| tion—as the silent but eloquent companion in many voiceless con- 
| versations, which have given rest to a troubled spirit, or new vigour 
to a wearied mind. In the iast communication we received from 
him, he tells us that his increase in bodily substance is almost in- 
| credible; so great, in fact, that the buttons of hie coat have become 
useless appendages, inasmuch as it is impossible to bring them 
| within speaking-distance of the button-holes ; intelligence from which, 
those who are cognizant of the former tenuity of his figure, may 
' judge how richly freighted with health come to him the fresh but 
gentle breezes of the Mediterranean. He also gives us reason to 
| expect his return much sooner than either he or his friends antici- 
| pated; writes of home, delighted as he is with Europe, like one 
deeply impressed with the truth of the ancient adage which so pithily 
maintains home’s supremacy; and almost runs wild in the exube- 
| rance of his joyful expectations of the ten thousand happy things 
that must attend his return to the friends and familiar places of his 
| past existence. 
| Morning rides.—Ofall the sights by which oureyes are gladdened, 
there are few that give us more real pleasure than the multitudes of 
early equestrians, who may be seen every fine morning riding forth to 





of unquestioned excellence in every thing ; in appearance as well as || meet therising sun. The habitual sluggard can have no conception of 
| in matter. Upon the plates especially, we have never hesitated to || the delights that await the early riser, in the outskirts of the city; 
| bestow any labour or expense; and the manner in which our exer- || whether he goes out to seek them in knightly guise, upon his pran- 
| tions have been noticed and acknowledged by the public, has but {| cing steed, or contents himself with the less exhilarating action of 


his own trust-worthy limbs. From sunrise till seven o'clock there 
is a freshness in the air which no other portion of the day can boast 


the presidents, a chef d’euvre of the art, at whatever cost of time or |' of; the heavens are tinted with more lovely hues, the grass is de- 


cidedly of a more pleasant green, and the bright sun himself looks 
abroad upon the world with a more cheerful and inspiring aspect. 
A ride of half-a-dozen miles before breakfast lends a bloom to the 
cheek and a sparkle to the eye of beauty, which no cosmetic can 
| supply, :o say nothing of the famous appetite that follows in their 
train. As for the gentlemen, the acquisition of bloom and sparkle 
is perhaps no object; but the view of so many graceful forms and 
lovely faces as we encounter in our early morning rambles, is 
| enough to draw from his pillow the most devoted slave of Somnus 
that ever rubbed his sleepy eyes at the sound of a breakfast-bell. 
| 


Night lines.—The omnibus is certainly a great convenience, al- 
though it does interfere sadly with the comfort of pedestrians, whose 
necessities require them to cross Broadway, making one pair of eyes 
altogether unequal to the task of saving their owner's limbs from 
peril. The vehicles of private individuals, too, are somewhat impeded 

| by the multitude of these huge general conveyances ; the noise they 
| make is rather unpleasant; and still more so, the indomitable pro- 
pensity of their drivers to urge their jaded cattle beyond the legiti- 
mate and permitted rate of speed. Yet, spite of these drawbacks, 
the omnibus is a great help to weary sinners who live up town, 
especially when it rains vehemently, or the mercury exalts itself 
above seventy-five. Therefore, we are inclined to think well of the 


“night lines,” of which two or three have been established lately. 


There are many persons whom business or accident detains from 
their own snug firesides until late in the evening; and a long walk 
by moon or corporation light, (which last, by the way, is but a 
lighter shade of darkness,) is not the most agreeable of possible an- 
ticipations, after a long and hard day's work. 


A blind traveller.—Among the recent London publications, we 
notice the first volume of ‘‘ A voyage round the world, including 
travels in Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, etc. etc., by James 
Holman, R. N.”” The work to be complete in four volumes octavo. 
Lieutenant Holman, whose extraordinary expeditions are to form 
the contents of this extensive production, is perfectly bliad, and has 
been, ever since he attained the age of manhood. When he lost 





| his sight, he resorted to travelling for the sake of amusement and 


occupation; a strange choice, one would suppose, more especially 
as his journeys are all accomplished without a companion; he tra- 
vels alone. 11 is odd enough that he should have been jealously or- 
dered out of Siberia by the Russian government, on suspicion of 
His narratives are said to be full of adventure and 
interest, and will, no doubt, bear republication in this country, very 
successfully. 

Municipal purity.—All the world knows that our corporation 
has long endured with patience the reproach of keeping one of the 
dirtiest cities in the world. Within the last five or six weeks the 
clouds, taking compassion of our uncleanness, and perhaps in the 
hope of shaming the fathers of the city into something like exertion, 
have done their best to overcome the propensities of our streets to 
accumulate noxious matter of all possible and impossible descrip- 
tions, by the plentiful administration of copious and frequent 
showers; and their success has been worthy of notice, notwith- 
standing the vigorous efforts made to counteract their well-meant 
attempts, by sundry carpenters and masons, who have been zea- 
lously engaged in converting decent houses into piles of brick, clouds 
of dust, and vast heaps of rubbish. After all, we shall never have 
clean and wholesome streets until something effectual is done to 
procure an abundant supply of water. 


Muiation of fortune.—We see announced in late London papers, 
the arrival of the Duchess de Berri’s collection of pictures, in that 
metropolis; valued at about three hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The object of transporting them to England, is to effect a 
sale; the entire collection is offered for fifty thousand pounds. It 
is said that the sale has been determined cn, for the purpose of cre- 
ating a fund, to be invested and allowed to accumulate, until the 
young Duc de Bordeaux shall arrive at his majority ; by which time 
the principal and its increase will be sufficient to secure for him a 
competency, as a private individual. What a change of prospect 
for the heir to the crown of France! 


Lottery offices.—The legislature has denounced, forbidden and 
abolished al! manner of lotteries, and made it a penal offence to sell 
or offer tickets for sale; yet we see advertisements in the papers, 
and great, staring, gaudy signs offend our gaze in sundry much-fre- 
quented streets, informing all who choose to read where money may 
still be thrown away in this most hopeless of all modes of gaming. 
Is the law inadequate to effect its own deliberate purposes? Or is 
impression incorrect, that the sale of lottery tickets is a 
prohibited and unlawful business ? 
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THE LILY OF THE VALE. 


THE FAVOURITE SONG INTRODUCED IN THE OPERA OF LOVE IN A VILLAGE—COMPOSED AND SUNG BY MR. J. JONES, OF THE PARK THEATRE. 


Moderato 


The fra-grant li - ly 


the vale, So love-lY) ght, 


though onearth it low - ly grows, It scents the 


sweet- 


vale. far ex-cels the rose,  li-ly, 
The 


2a—There, while it sheds its sweets around, 
How shines each modest grace § 


I] "ro Rtow tte" 
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gale,To Fan-ny I com-pare, 


3 


Its sweet-ness far ex-cels the a 


w its owner stands 


lovely face. 


hi- 





But pray, my Fanny, now observe 
e inference of my tale,— 


of the vale, The li - ly the wale, The li-ly of the 


the florist be, and thou 
lily of the vale. 


my! 


——— 























VARIETIES. 








A CURIOUS HORTICULTURAL ANECDOTE.—When Sir Francis Carew 


had rebuilt his mansion-house at Beddington, in Surrey, he planted | 


the garden with choice fruit-trees. There he was twice visited by 


Queen Elizabeth; and Sir Hugh Platt, in his Gardens of Eden, tells | 
“T conclude,” || 


a curious anecdote relating to one of these visits. 
says he, “ with a conceit of that delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, 
who, for his better accomplishment of his royal entertainment of 
our late Queen Elizabeth, led her majesty to a cherry-tree, whose 
fruit he nad of purpose kept back from ripening at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of England. This secret 
he performed by straining a tent or cover of canvass over the whole 
tree, and wetting it now and then with a scoop, as the heat of the 
weather required ; and so, by withholding the sunbeams from re- 
flecting upon the berries, they grew both great, and were very long 


before they had gotten their perfect cherry colour; and when he || 


was assured of her majesty’s coming, he removed the tent, and a 
few sunny days brought them to their maturity.” 


Suovuper arms !—Not longsince, as a captain ofan infantry com- 
pany was about enrolling his men, previous to the annual inspection, 
in May, he happened to meet with a man who had been so unfortu- 
nate as to lose the use of one of his legs, and was obliged to walk, 
if he walked at all, by the aid of crutches, but who, in other re- 
spects, might be considered an “able-bodied man,” weighing, at 
the time, probably, not much less than two hundred pounds. The 
captain, nothing daunted by the array of crutches and canes, was 
about immortalizing his name by entering it on the roll of his com- 
pany; the man declined the honour, declaring his inability to per- 
form military duty. 





“The law,” said the captain, raising his head, || 
and adjusting his dicky, ‘ makes it my duty to enrol all able-bodied '| shutters!” 


| men, and it is their duty to attend. They have a right to come 


with legs or without, just as they please ; but if they come without 


| arms they shall be fined, according to law.” 


MY PRETTY KATE. 


My pretty Kate, I do not know 
The reasen why I love you so 
Devotedly; but when a day 
Without thy presence drags away, 
I feel as though a year had flown, 
And I the while been left alone. 


Yet when a day I spend with thee, 
It scarcely seems an hour to me; 
Yet though no snicide am I, 

Nor very anxious am to die, 

My soul unmoved the hope surveys, 
That Kate may shorten all my days. 


| AccOMMODATION FOR THREE HALF-PENCE.—A gentleman on a wet 
| evening entered the bar of an inn, and while standing before the 
| fire, called to a servant girl who had come to receive his orders— 
| ‘Margaret, bring me a glass of ale, a clean pipe, a spittoon, acan- 
| dle, a pair of snuffers, and the newspaper. And Margaret, take 
| away my great coat into the kitchen, and hang it before the fire to 
| dry, and dry my umbrella; also tell me what o’clock it is, and if 
| Mr. Christopherson should come in, request him to come this way, 
| for I think it is near seven, and he promised to meet me at that 
hour. And Margaret, get me change for a sovereign, see that all 
| the change is good, take pay out of it, and wrap the copper in a 
piece of brown paper. And, Margaret, tell Jemima to bring some 
more coals, take away the ashes, and wipe that table. And Marga- 
ret, pull down that blind, shut the door, and put to the window- 





To PRESERVE BOOKs.—A few drops of perfumed oil will secure 
libraries from the consuming effects of mould and damp. Russia 
leather, which is perfumed with the tar of the birch tree, never 
moulders; and merchants suffer large bales of this leather toremain 
in the London docks, knowing that it cannot sustain any injury 
from damp. This manner of preserving books with perfumed oil was 
known to the ancients. The Romans used oil of cedar to preserve 
valuable manuscripts. Hence the expression of Horace—“ Digna 
cedro,” meaning any work worthy of being anointed with cedar 
oil, or, in other words, worthy of being preserved and remembered. 


Lupicrous misTake.—A clergyman, while attending a funeral at 
Mary-le-bone, had gone on with the service, until he came to that 
part which says, “Our deceased brother, or sister,” without know- 
ing whether the deceased was male or female. He turned to one of 
the mourners and asked, if it was a brother or sister? The man very 
innocently replied, “ No relation at all, sir, only an acquaintance.” 

LADY’S VEIL. 

Oh! quite reveal thy heavenly face, 
Where love and all its cherubs play! 
So morn’s first blush in shades we trace, 

And anxiously invoke the day. 


MarrimoniaL CONSOLATION.—A coquette is a rose, from which 
every lover plucks aleaf—the thorns are left for her future husband. 
SS 
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